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My sweet, my sweet, I had high dreams for thee, 
I would be like the bold first pioneer, 

Who went through lonely forest, brave and free, 
Felling the trees, to make a pathway clear 

That one he loved might safely follow him, 

And dread no lost path in the forest dim. 

I felt when gray hairs came to crown my head, 
And I was feeble from the strife of years, 

My child, my woman child, in mother's stead, 
Would take my place; I scarcely harbored fears, 

You were so sweet and brave; your courage free, 

Was like the glad, wild strength Heaven gave to me. 


But the destroyer came, the dark, strong thing 
The world names ‘‘Death;"’ man’s ever-flercest foe, 
The one he cannot circumvent, whose dart can fling 
Into sweet realme of peace the bitterest woe. 
© God! why dare I say it? you are free 
From woman's heart-aches; they remain to me. 


May thon the priestess be, though all unseen, 
Above this shrine of sacrifice to bend, 

Let me but crucify the low, the mean, 
And consecrate myself until the end 

To work, and yet, my sweet, my child, to be 

When rest shall come, a mother still to thee! 
New Orleans, Oct. 3, 1878. 


RECIPROCATE. 


It was with something like a groan that I 
heard, the other day, of a young lady who 
wished very much to attend the collegiate 
courses for women at Cambridge, but was 
prevented by the fact that she must earn 
money to help two brothers through college. 
When will the time come—one asks—for 
the brothers to make the sacrifices in order 
to send the sisters through college? Very 
likely they are already doing this, here and 
there;—they certainly work hard for their 
sisters in other ways,—but we rarely hear 
of this particular act of assistance, while 
there has been such a long procession of sis- 
ters, for so many years, patiently doing pre- 
cisely this for brothers! Often, no doubt, 
it is because it is for the good of the whole 
family that the brothers should have a good 
start in life; more often it is from a fond 
pride in that brother, or an eager, sisterly 
desire that he should have all he wishes for, 
whether it be a pair of slippers, a watch, or 
a college education. Nay, sometimes the 
eagerness for self-sacrifice is carried so far 
that the young man is to be educated, even 
without regard to his wishes. A friend of 
mine, who had long worked hard for the 
support of her family, once told me that she 
should have to do it for four years more, as 
she was to send her younger brother 
through college. ‘‘Is he so very anxious to 
go?” 1 asked in dismay—for I had hoped 
that her toils were nearly over. ‘‘Oh, no!” 
she said firmly, ‘“‘he does not wish to go at 
all. That is why I think it so important 
that he should go.” Surely the force of 
womanly self-sacrifice could not extend 
much farther! 

It is one of the best results of the new 
colleges for women, that they now afford 
some fair field for the generosity of the 
brothers. And while waiting for the broth- 
ers, women also might help women, in this 
direction. It makes one lament a little, 
sometimes, when some woman of large 
wealth gives forty thousand dollars to a 
theological school—for men; aschool where 
the only woman student thus far admitted 
Was ignored in the catalogue, and denied a 
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diploma. Yet afterall it may be well urged 
that money cannot be wasted in founding 
any good institution; and that any which 
excludes women now will be likely to in- 
clude them one of these days. Madam 
Boylston’s picture has long stood in the col- 
lege halls at Cambridge, apparently as a 
perpetual protest against the policy which 
has left her alone so long. Perhaps the 
present plan of private collegiate instruction 
at Cambridge bas come into existence ear 
lier because of the mute appeal of that pic- 
ture for so many years. 

It is pleasant to hear it reported that wo- 
men have not shown themselves unwilling 
to give money to this new enterprise, at 
least; and that the modest endowment it 
needs at the outset will probably be forth- 
coming. The second circular of the com- 
mittee has been printed in these columns, 
and it is understood that forty or fifty let- 
ters of inquiry have already been received 
by the committee of ladies, and that four or 
five pupils are already engaged, at this ear- 
ly day. Itis also understood that the la- 
dies who have the matter in charge are 
planning to provide the necessary recitation- 
rooms in Cambridge, together with parlors 
that can be used for rest and study, between 
the recitations, for those who live at a dis- 
tance. This will make the instruction 
wholly accessible to those whose homes are 
within horse-car distance of Cambridge, and 
who prefer to reside at home. 

It struck me as not being quite fair ina 
western contributor to the last Woman's 
JOURNAL, when she complained of the ‘‘di- 
rectors” of the college for doing this and no 
more. It is not done by the directors of the 
college at all; if that means the governing 
body who control its policy. The profes- 
sors as such are not the governing body, 
except in a very limited sphere. Those 
who join in the present movement do it as 
a wholly private enterprise, and some of 
them make a good deal of sacrifice in doing 
it. The “corporation” and ‘‘overseers’’ of 
the university stand simply as lookers-on; 
they do not aid the enterprise, nor do they 
oppose it; it is simply, what it claims to be, 
‘‘private collegiate instruction,” undertaken 
by such persons as enter into the project. 
Nor is the western critic just in saying that 
the students have no use of the College Li- 
brary; they have this use most freely; nor 
will their presence attract any attention, as 
most of the assistants in the library are wo- 
men. Of course I do not regard the ar- 
rangement as final; but it is a great step, 
and implies all other steps. Almost simul- 
taneously with the new measure, the com- 
mittee of the Overseers are understood to 
have reported, four to one, in favor of 
opening the medical school to women, under 
certain restrictions, whenever the necessary 
funds can be raised to meet the inevita- 
ble increase of expenditure. It may yet be 
many years before Harvard University, ‘n 
all its departments, is open on absolutely 
equal terms to women; but it is always to 
be remembered that the higher education of 
women is of itself but a thing of yesterday, 
and it is not wonderful if the gates of our 
oldest university swirg but slowly open. In 
time, perhaps, men will do as much for the 
education of women as women have done 
for that of men. tT. W. &. 
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MRS. GARLIN SPENCER AT EAST BOSTON. 


We give a summary of the address by 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, delivered in the 
Saratoga Street M. E. Church, East Boston: 

The lecturer began by alluding to Victor 
Hugo’s statement that the nineteenth cen- 
tury is Woman’s century, as the eighteenth 
was Man’s. Woman is the idea of the 
nineteenth century, and the irrepressible 

uestion of the day is the Woman question. 

t presents itself under three phases; the ed- 
ucational, the social, and the political. Of 
these the speaker proposed to treat only the 
last mentioned, the Woman question in its 
political aspects. 

In her presentation of the subject she 
aimed to establish three points. 

First, that the ballot is needed by the 
class of contented women, who have all the 
rights they want, and who frown upon all 
allusion to the claim of Woman to a direct 
participation in politics. 

Second, that the ballot is essential to the 
protection of that large class of women, 
who, while suffering deeply from the effects 
of their present condition, have yet never 
thought of making an effort to better that 
condition. 

Third, that the enfranchisement of wo- 
men is an imperative need of the State. 

The lecturer proposed to present particu- 
larly the status of the two classes of women 
mentioned, because they constitute the great 
mass of their sex. The women, compara- 
tively few in number, who are sufficiently 
advanced to not only feel, but fully under- 
stand and appreciate the evils inherent in the 
present social conditions, and to discern the 
fact that a direct responsibility by women 
in government is the first step towards the 





cure of these evils, do not, strictly speak- 














ing, fairly ane the class to which they 
belong. As Frederick Douglass, far-seeing, 
resolute, and cultured, could not be, in the 
days of the abolition struggle, taken as a 
fair representation of the slave order. He 
was an exception. The great mass of the 
slaves, they who, in their own persons, were 
living arguments against the system of hu- 
man bondage, were neither far-seeing, res- 
olute, nor cultured. They were all includ- 
ed under two heads; first, those who were 
contented with slavery, whe, loving the 
master’s hand, had all the rights they want- 
ed; second. those who, though wearing out 
their lives in torment beneath the terrible 
hardship of their lot, had yet no thought of 
achieving freedom by any voluntary effort 
of theirown. These two classes constitut- 
ed the great mass of slaves then, and these 
same two classes constitute the great mass 
of women to-day. 

Mrs. Spencer then proceeded to establish 
her first point; that the ballot was essential 
to the elevation of the class of contented 
women. She proposed to establish this 
proposition » 4 showing, first, the present 
condition of these women; second, the effect 
upon them of the proposed change; third, 
the effect upon society in general. To 
show their present condition, she painted 
with skillful touch the type of the class; the 
woman who considers labor honorable in a 
man, but by no means the thing in a woman; 
who esteems it commendable in a young 
lady to preside at a table in a fancy fair, 
but extremely unfeminine for the same lady 
to stand behind a desk or counter and trans- 
act legitimate business; who is quite willin 
to expose herself to the glare and glitter o 
a ball-room, but shrinks with holy horror 
from the pollution of a well-ordered voting. 
place; who would rather starve genteelly 
than honestly earn her bread; the woman, 
in short, who is a consumer, and not a pro- 
ducer. This type of Woman is the offspring 
of the idea that a woman has no separate ex- 
istence, that she is only a part of a man’s 
household, and that for her the only legiti- 
mate labor is household work, since only in 
that does she fulfill the law of her being, as 
stated by M. Greg; to be supported by, and 
to minister to man. The result of this 
dwarfing of the growth of so large a portion 
of the race is manifest; it leads to selfish 
dominion on the one side, and to duplicity 
and subserviency on the other. 

Women who recognize men as their mas- 
ters, naturally stoop to slavish and unworthy 
means to accomplish their ends; they strive 
to accomplish results by indirection; they 
manceuvre; they tell half-truths; they are 
sly, and cunning, and artful; their creed is, 
‘‘Man was created to be managed by us, we 
to be governed by him.” It is not to be de- 
nied that these faults are justly ehargeable 
upon a large class of women; they are the 
very faults which a condition of absolute 
dependence always and inevitably begets; 
hence it follows, that in all human probabil- 
ity, a state of absolute dependence has be- 
gotten them in these women. Such faults 
are only to be cured by the awakening of a 
profound sense of self-respect, self-support, 
self-control, self-direction. The possession 
of the ballot will naturally tend to such 
awakening; it will help these women, who 
show more clearly than others the evil ef- 
fects of their present social status, to stand 
on their own feet, and to learn the alphabet 
of freedom. We would force the ballot 
upon these women, as we would force upon 
a child the discipline necessary to evoke the 
quality of self-control ; the management, for 
instance, of hisown spending-money. The 
improvement and elevation of so large a 
portion of society must, of course, especial- 
ly since women are the mothers of the race, 
havea tendency towards the elevation of so- 
“wy in general. 

Having thus clearly. and, as it would 
seem, unanswerably established her first 
point, Mrs. Spencer proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the second; the need of the 
ballot by that class of women who suffer 
consciously but without revolt; single wo- 
men, working for half-pay, and married 
women working for board and clothes. 
Here again she dealt with the mass; not 
with those women who are beaten and phys- 
ically abused by their husbands, but with 
those whose suffering, more subtle in its 
character, springs from the same false idea 
that Woman is only an appendage of man. 
Hence, women have no regular training for 
any occupation, a fact which is more than 
anything else the cause of the ill-paid con- 
dition of working-women to-day. Hence, 
wives have no recognized right to their fair 
half of the joint partnership earnings. The 
hardest working class in the community is 
composed of the wives of men in moderate 
circumstances; they work steadily at four 
different callings, house keeper, maid-of-all- 
work, nurse, and dress maker, yet since they 
do this in the house called by courtesy their 
own, they receive therefor nothing but board 
and clothes. The husbands hold supreme 
control, both in life and death, of the joint 
possessions of the two; the wives have, 
while their husbands live, the same money- 
rights as the babies on their bosoms, and 
when the husbands die, if they give their 
wives the property, it is counted as a gener- 
ous act. No one can tell the misery most 
women undergo in being compelled to ask 
their husbands for money; the torture of 
not being able to spend money as one’s 
judgment and conscience dictate, because 
another has the right to refuse the supply. 
The money helplessness of women Causes 
them, as a class, more suffering than any oth. 
er one, except the vices of men. But is 
this state of affairs due to malice or selfish- 
ness on the part of men? By no means. 
They, like women, are the victims of an 
inherited mistake, for which their respon- 





sibility begins only when they begin to be 
sensible that itis a mistake. Many men are 
sO Magnanimous that the edge of the evil is 
blunted; but the trouble lies deeper, it lies 
in the legalized power to oppress; magna- 
nimity is the play of justice, not the sub- 
stance. 

Having thus depicted the condition of 
women of the second class, Mrs. Spencer 
proceeded to show that these evils were 
what might naturally be expected to spring 
from the idea that Woman is simply man’s 
dependent. The cure lies in awakening a 
due respect for Woman as an individual, for 
her opinion, her judgment, her will. The 
first step towards this awakening is to place 
in her hand the ballot, the symbol of equal- 
ity. The very fact that she is disfranchised 
tends to maintain, in the minds of common 
men, and indeed in her own mind, the idea 
that she belongs to an inferior class. Give 
her the symbol of equality, and immediate- 
ly a sense of respect will be awakened in 
many minds which now feel only contempt. 

Having thus shown the sore need of the 
ballot from which these women are suffer- 
ing, Mrs. Spencer dwelt for a moment, be- 
fore passing to her third point, on the two 
methods of securing the enfranchisement of 
women. One obvicus method which she, 
however, earnestly deprecated, is to be 
found in the gradual establishment of a 
spirit of class-assertion, the refusal of wom- 
en to marry, and their entrance into busi- 
ness in such numbers as to become a formi- 
dable money-power, that power silent but 
irresistible, which can compel when reason 
and gues fail. The other better method 
lies in the willing recognition on the part of 
men of the fact that justice is safer than in- 
justice, that harmony in the world depends 
on righteousness, and doing to our neighbor 
as we would have our neighbor do to us. 
Especially deprecating any antagonism of 
the sexes, she lamented the slowness of men 
to extend to the other half of the race the 
rights they claimed for themselves, as tend- 
ing to produce a distrust on the part of 
women either of man’s judgment or of his 
moral principle. 

She then proceeded to establish her third 
point; that the ballot in Woman’s hand is 
necessary to the government. She traced 
briefly the history of governments among 
mankind from the earliest ages down to our 
own time; the savage chief ruling by reason 
of his physical strength; the absolute mon- 
arch incarnating a despotism founded part- 
ly on mental, partly on muscular force; the 
aristocracy of birth breaking up the one- 
man power among a comparatively large 
class; and lastly the aristocracy of money, 
which is higher than the aristocracy of birth, 
inasmuch as money is the symbol of labor-, 
military power, of force alone. Our fath- 
ers, when they organized our government, 
proposed to go a step farther, and to repre- 
sent in the government not alone the sym- 
bol of labor, but the laboring man himself. 
It is no wonder, when we consider what 
a tremendous step in advance this was, that 
the principle of woman’s equality was utter- 
ly left out of the calculation. But the prin- 
ciple stood, and stands; and to-day the 
broadest minds both among men and wom- 
en are recognizing it, as the numerously 
signed petitions addressed year by year to 
the State Legislature and to Congress will 
testify. In order to be consistent with its 
own principles the government must recog- 
nize it too; the error of en prey s 
ignoring the principle on which it stands is 
a fatal error; a nation will die of injustice 
to its citizens as well as of violence. 

Nor can the government afford to throw 
away the possibility of a large influx of 
virtue into the management of public affairs; 
and the fact that the entrance of women into 
polities will be on the whole a gain on the 
side of virtue, is demonstrated by the cen 
sus returns which show how much, how 
very much more largely, the ranks of wick- 
edness are recruited from among men, than 
from among women. The most pressing 
need of the country to-day, as proved by 
the records of primary meetings, caucuses, 
elections, and administration, is more virtue 
in its councils; now, if there is one class in 
the State purer, more virtuous than another, 
though it may be narrower, though it may 
incline to pull the reins of prohibitive legis- 
lation too tight, yet summon it, summon it 
to the rescue. The country needs it, it 
cannot live without it. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, 
women need the ballot for their own ele- 
vation and protection; the State needs that 
they should have it for its own purification 
and safety. 


A GOOD WORD FROM MICHIGAN. 





The following extract from a private let- 
ter will interest our readers: 


It does my soul good to note from week 
to week the rapid strides our women are 
making towards their inevitable independ- 
ence. Here in our own fair ‘‘City of the 
Straits” very little is being done that bears 
directly upon Suffrage; but a great deal in 
an indirect way. We have a Women’s club, 
where entire attention is given to historical 
and scientific pursuits; also a large class of 
ladies studying under a very able teacher 
the events of the fifteenth and sixteenth cent- 
uries. Of course much that pertains to the 
capabilities and powers of ancient women 
is brought out, thereby strengthening each 
member's belief in the ultimate grandeur of 
a free, divine womanhood. I give away my 
back numbers of the Woman’s JOURNAL to 
those who will be most ase | to take an in- 
terest. I am more interested and impatient 
than any words can tell. How happy you 
must be over the wonderful progress made 
this year! M. H. P. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Mary BEEBE, now playing in ‘‘Pin- 
afore” at a theater, has been discharged 
from her position as soprano of the Claren- 
don Street Baptist Church, Boston, because 
of her connection with the opera. A situ- 
ation was immediately offered her at the 
Church of the Unity, and a wealthy banker 
said he would give her a year’s salary if she 
should suffer otherwise. 


ADELAIDE MONTGOLFIER, a daughter of 
the inventor of balloons, is still alive, aged 
eighty-nine years. She is possessed of 
large fortune, and presented the museum of 
the Aeronautica! Academy with a copy of 
the laige medal executed by Hudon, and 
representing her father and uncle, who was 
associated with him in the invention of bal- 
loons. This medal was executed to com- 
memorate that event. 





Sema Bore gave a concert in Music 
Hall, Boston, last week, in which she led 
her orchestra, using the daton as it has only 
been used by men hitherto. The large au- 
dience filled the great body of the Hall, and 
seemed to nearly fill the galleries also. The 
applause was frequent and abundant, and 
ought to have been satisfactory to Miss 
Borg. The Boston Advertiser says approv- 
ingly: ‘‘Except Mr. Whitney's processional 
march, every piece was either Finnish, 
Swedish, Norwegian, or Russian in origin, 
and a majority of the pieces were by com- 
posers of Miss Borg’s own nationality. The 
rational and sensitive listener must feel a 
great deal both of interest and of diffidence 
in making acquaintance with the music of 
a strange people, and ia commenting upon 
it he will not forget that the forms with 
which we are unfamiliar almost always 
seem to us much alike at first. The im- 
pression produced by the Finnish music 
upon most of the auditors last night must 
have been primarily that of sadness, and 
further than that we do not believe many 
of them could sincerely go, except, per- 
haps, to say that it was for the most part 
pretty, and that an evening of it would be 
rather monotonous. The melancholy of 
the songs was certainly their chief trait, 
and it seemed to us on a first hearing that 
they were not otherwise peculiar, or much 
unlike the Scandinavian music which we 
have heard. Of the instrumental selec- 
tions, ‘Bjorneborg’s March’ was spirited and 
bright, and the ‘March of the Finns’ was 
positively fascinating. The leading melody 
of the latter work is said to be so ancient as 
almost to antedate the chronicles of the 
Finns, and from it alone we received an im- 
pression of something entirely unique and 
foreign to our own music—such an impres- 
sion, for instance, as an Anglo-Saxon re- 
ceives upon first testimony to Hungarian 
music of the more pronounced sort. It was 
not hard to associate this melody with that 
strange aboriginal race from which schol- 
ars say the Finns of modern Europe are de- 
scended. The overture to the opera ‘Kul- 
lervo,’ was very long, and seemed to us to 
be written with great brilliarcy and origi- 
nality, and with exceptional freedom and 
force of style; its wealth of melody was 
certainly remarkable, and so was the ac- 
quaintance which it showed with the re- 
sources Of the orchestra. The orchestra 
was of good size and made up of many of 
our best resident musicians. Their per- 
formance was much above respectable. 
They were conducted, except in a single 
number, by Miss Selma Borg, who was 
warmly received by a large and critical 
audience. Of Miss Borg’s skill as a leader 
we do not care to express an opinion at 
present, because—as we understand—she 
had but just risen from asick bed last even- 
ing, and was physically quite unfit for the 
great task which she had undertaken. We 
can easily imagine that she will prove to be 
a very ‘magnetic’ conductor, and her rather 
effusive style of wielding the Laton will be 
interesting, in comparison with the cool 
and reserved manner to which we are ac- 
customed imour musical directors. It was 
plain that Miss Borg was absolutely sincere 
and ‘free from affectation in everything which 
she did. Mrs. Noyes and Mr. Jordan sang 
acceptably and artistically, neither being, 
perhaps, in the best mood. Mrs. Noyes’s 
voicelis not very sympathetic, but her finished 
style of delivery and her beautiful distinct- 
ness and refinement in pronunciation are al- 
ways acceptable, and were especially so in 
her interpretation of ‘Remembrance’ and 
‘The Golden Star.’ It will be remembered 
that the labor of drilling the orchestra forthe 
performance of this great amount of new 
and strange music was assumed by Miss 
Borg.” Miss Borg deserves the thanks of 
all lovers of music for introducing among 
us the old songs, some of which were sung 
in her native land before music was written. 
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POETRY. 








TO THE SPHINX. 
BY JOHN)J. SPODDARD. 


O sleepless Sphinx! : 
Thy sadly patient eyes, 
Thus dumbly gazing o'er the shifting sands, 
IMave watched Earth's conntless dynasties arise, 
Stalk forth like scepters waving gory hands, 
Then fade away with scarce a lasting trace 
To mark the secret of their dwelling-place: 
O sleepless Sphinx! 
O changeless Sphinx! 
In the fair dawn of Time 
So grandly sculptured from the living rock! 
Still bears thy face its prima) look sublime, 
Surviving all the hoary age’s shock; . 
Still art thon royal in thy prond repose 
As when the sun on taunefal Memnon rose— 
A changeless Sphinx! 
O voiceless Sphinx! 
Thon crouchest by a sea 
Whose fawn-hued wavelets clasp thy buried feet; 
Whose desert eurface, petrified like thee, 
Gleams white with sails of many an Arab fleet; 
Or when wild storms its waves to fary lash 
High *gainst thy form the tawny billows dash!, 
Majestic Sphinx! 
Eterna) Sphinx! 
The Pyramids are thinc; 
Their giant summits guard thee night and day; 
On thee they look when stars in splendor shine, 
Or while around their crests the sunbeams play; 
Thine own coevals who with thee remain 
Colossal genii of the boundless plain! 
Eternal Sphinx! 


For the Woman's Journal. 
SHE COULD NOT USE A 
MUSKET. 


BY MRS. H, M. TRACY CUTLER. 


Tony Marker was a stalwart son of the 
Green Mountains, who, by dint of hard work 
and careful saving, had scraped together 
what was considered, fifty years ago, a 
large fortune. He was uot politely educa- 
ted, but he had a tulerable knowledge of 
reading, writing and arithmetic, and knew 
enough of geography to bound quite a large 
tract of land on the hillsides and valleys of 
his native town. In early life, he had mar- 
ried Nabby Sperry, the brightest girl in the 
neighborhood, who used to spell down the 
big boys when they had evening spelling- 
schools, and many a time Marker had been 
spelt down by the little “‘towhead,”—as he 
used to call Nabby—after he stood six feet 
two in his cowhide boots, Possibly this 
rivalry piqued Tony into offering to escort 
her home after his defeats, and her sharp 
sallies of wit gave promise of a woman of 
rare spirit, according to his estimate. But 
Nabby was never in want of beaux, who flat- 
tered her far more than Tony ever conde 
scended to do, and possibly the scant words 
of praise grew dearer on this very account. 

By degrees, Nabby grew into a sober 
earnest girl, who began to consider hard 
work one of the chief ends of existence. 
Those who at first wondered, soon found 
that the thrift so unexpectedly developed, 
bad reference to a certain pillow-case full of 
stockings, and certain supplies of sheets, 
table-cloths and towels, to be stored away in 
the young girl’s chest, while all the spare 
minutes were used in that once popular oc- 
cupation, patchwork. Alas for the profana- 
tion of modern times! Instead of the quilt, 
every patch of which had some tender asso- 
ciation with friends and neighbors, you find 
acheap imitation in some gaudy five-cent 
calico on your merchant's counter, spurious- 
ly representing the dear old patchwork. 

But all Nabby’s quilts were good honest 
work, most of them sewed over and over 
with the nicest care. Whether this growing 
fitness to be the mate of a man who was be- 
coming more and more avaricious with ev- 
ery added year, was perceived by Anthony 
Marker or not, certain it was that other 
suitors gradually retired from the field, and 
when Nabby was twenty-one and he twenty- 
five, they seemed to stand so entirely by 
themselves that it would have been thought 
almost a crime on Nabby’s part if she had 
even joked with another beau. 

But Tony was not sure that he wanted a 
wife, and for a time seemed to stand aloof, 
but it was only to see if the foolish little 
heart would not break itself for him. He 
even went so far as to essay a little ponder- 
ous flirting with a lady from another town, 
who came to visit a neighbor, and he was 
gratified to see Nabby looking pale and 
haggard for a whole week after. Then he 
came back and proposed marriage, and Nab- 
by had her fling. But it was no use pre- 
tending; the strong will ordered, and the 
weaker yielded. They were wedded, and 
had a sumptuous dinner with roast pig and 
chiken pie and pound cake and pumpkin 
and mince pies, and after it gvas well dis- 
cussed, they rode over to the old Marker 

house, a brown gabled mansion, shaded by 
two great elms that Tony’s grandfather had 
planted on his wedding day. Tony had 
bought out the heirs to his father’s home- 
stead, anc had hired his maiden sister to 
take care of his infirm mother, removing 
her to a little cottage on the far end of the 
farm. ‘‘You see, Nabby,” he said, as his 
bride entered the little front entry, ‘‘we are 
going to have this place to ourselves. No- 
body shal] tell me in this house what I am 
to do with anything in it. My own way I 
do intend to have, cost what it may.” 
“Yes, Tony,” said Nabby, and this was 
the key-note to her life from that hour. 
Hard work seemed the native element of 
this strong man, and he reveledinit. He 


was pitiless too, when weakness, either of 
mind or body, crossed his path. He would 
have been tender to his own if he had known 
how to beso, but his muscles seemed of 
iron and his nerves of stee]. Inles$ than a 
year, poor Nabby felt that she could hardly 
keep step with her mate. He was impera- 
tive; indeed, he seemed to have been born 
in the imperative mood, present tense. 
Things must be done, and done at the mo- 
ment. By degrees Nabby began to dread 
his step as the clock struck twelve, if all 
her dinner preparations were not completed. 
Equally was she troubled if the dinner had 
waited for a moment and the potatoes or 
the pudding had cooled so as to fal] under 
his ban. She was his to command. She 
was not her own in any sense of the word. 
She had never formulated the thought, but 
she felt the fact in every fiber of her being. 

He, however, knew how to give it emphat- 
ic expression among his coarse neighbors. 

“I should like to see Mrs. Marker refuse to 
obey my slightest wish in any particular. 

Ho, ho! that would be jolly.” 

In a year from the date of marriage, a son 
and heir was born. Little tender nursing 
did the young wife receive, and her short 
absence from the cares of her household 
was regarded almost grudgingly. He re 
marked to his sister that he didn’t so much 
mind paying the hired gir] a dollar a week, 
but she wasted more ina day than Nabby 
did in a month; besides she couldn’t come 
up to her in making butter by a long ways. 
So Nabby was urged out of bed to look af- 
ter her dairy, and young Tony Junior was 
left to kick and cry lustily when his own 
rights were invaded. 
hat a year that was, when, carrying her 
baby on her hip, she cooked and made but- 
ter and cheese, and worked at odd times in 
the garden, and did al] her own sewing and 
knitting! There were three men to help in 
haying and harvesting, besides two regular 
hired men. She used to say that she never 
could have got on with the work if Tony 
hadn’t been so good. But at three o’clock 
every Monday morning he got up and made 
the fire, and got over the big kettle, and 
while she got the breakfast a going and 
skimmed the milk, he pounded out the 
clothes for her. It wasa sight of help she 
told him, and he felt that he was an uncom- 
monly kind man. Of course he never got 
up with the baby if he was sick, but that 
wasn’ta man’s place. 

The round of labor occupied body and 

mind to the utmost capacity. The only rec- 

reation consisted in the reading of the week- 

ly paper, and regular attendance at meeting 

twice every Sabbath. But for this last Nab- 
by would almost have forgotten her neigh- 
bors’ faces, so seldom did she find time to 
visit or receive company. 

By degrees, this man of hard work and 

good management came to be noticed by 

his townsmen, and to be called upon to take 

his part in public affairs. He was as well 

educated as most of his neighbors, and had 

opinions of his own anda most emphatic 

way of expressing them, which led his 
neighbors to elect him to office rather than 
to bear his criticisms and short, sharp 
thrusts when he was ill-pleased. Thus he 
came into frequent contact with his fellow- 

men, and learned enough of the world’s 

ways to pass creditably among them. 

But Nabby seemed to shrink into insig- 
nificance as he advanced. Once in two 
years, with almost the regularity of the sea- 
sons, an addition was made to the number 
of sons and daughters, till there was a good- 
ly family. The home rule of Tony Marker 
was implicit obedience and unquestioning 
subjection. But of his six sons, five of 
them were too nearly of his own sturdy na- 
ture to be easily swayed by any but the 
most absolute authority. The consequence 
was, that while sullenly obedient to their 
father, they were utterly insubordinate to 
their mother. Nor were the daughters more 
happily organized. Poor Nabby grew thin 
and weak and fretful and her husband be- 
came more stern and authoritative. The 
boys, when out of their father’s presence, 
were boisterous and reckless, often quarrel- 
some, and the mother stood in almost mor- 
tal fear of the terrible punishments her hus- 
band was sure to inflict, when any of their 
misdeeds came to his ears. 

The oldest son was nearly of age when 
the poor, weary, almost heart-broken moth- 
er, who had exposed herself during a terri- 
ble snow storm, that she might shield the 
boys from blame for not properly caring for 
the stock, took’to her bed, and in a couple of 
weeks, finished her life of toil and subjuga- 
tion. We of to-day can hardly imagine to 
ourselves the strange emotions that must 
have dawned upon that enfranchised soul, 
as it passed from the bondage that had been 
accounted so honorable. Yet it was her 
fault in part that she had been so subjuga- 
ted, for it is eternally true, that ‘Tyrants 
are but the spawn of ignorance, begotten 
of the Maves they trample on.” Her abso- 
lute subserviency had made of her busband 
a tyrant and of her children rebels. The 
daughters were hard and unlovely in char- 
acter, but ambitious to become educated, 
while their father considered education 
thrown away on women. The youngest 
son was, unlike the rest, gentle in spirit and 
delicate in person, and but for his being the 
youngest and excused as ‘‘the baby,” would 





have been counted a milk-sop, for he could 


not be badgered into making up his baby 
fists to fight. : 

The year that. followed the departure of 
the wife and mother, was a terrible year for 
Tony.Marker. So much going to waste and 
such a family to control! His neighbors 
said it was a wonder how the loss of such a 
poor body, had told on Marker. Nobody 
would have thought he ‘‘set such store” by 
Nabby. 

A sad year indeed had it been to Tony 
Marker. His eldest son was of age and 
now assumed the independence of a man. 
In some measure his father now deferred to 
him, for this is almost a religious tenet with 
New Englanders of the genuine stamp, that 
while a father is bound to command and 
control the minors of his family, when they 
come of age, they have rights which even 
their parents must respect. But Tony Jun- 
ior did not take a course to please his fa- 
ther. He had lived twenty-one years under 
restraint, and now he was his own man and 
he would have his own will. He would 
dance, and that in company that bis father 
did not approve, for he vowed he was not 
going among nice sorts of people to show 
them his gawkiness; no, he was going to 
the most ‘‘no-account” sprees he could hear 
of, till he knew how to dance a ree] without 
kicking through the floor. Of course his 
brother Zeke, next younger, wanted to go, 
and almost threatened rebellion, and Nab 
the eldest daughter, pouted because she 
could not be allowed a little recreation after 
a year of such hard work. 

About this time Mr. Marker was summon- 
ed to attend the County Court as a juror, 
and as hud been his habit on similar occa- 
sions, he boarded with a comfortable old 
couple who eked out their small income by 
taking an occasional boarder. Mrs. Rose 
was a pleasant-spoken sympathetic body, 
and the broad weed, not yet displaced from 
Mr. Marker’s hat, led to kindly inquiries. 
‘Dear, dear! what a calamity to have lost 
your partner!” exclaimed the tender heart. 
‘Nobody to take the lead of things iu your 
house, even though you have as you say, 
daughters a’most grown up.” 

‘‘O Mrs. Rose, but they are so green and 
have so little faculty, at fifteen and sixteen, 
and yet think they know more than their 
mother ever did,” said Mr. Marker, putting 
his right hand over his right eye in a way 
peculiar to himself. ‘‘I make sure Mrs. 
Rose, that more has been wasted in my 
house during the last year than my wife 
ever wasted in her life. Sometimes when I 
think how everything is going to wrack and 
ruin, I almost think it ’s my duty to try to 
find another companion. Not that I disre- 
spect the late Mrs. Marker, by no means.” 
‘I understand,” said Mrs. Rose nodding 
assent. ‘‘Most men when they have been 
so fortunate as to have had a good wife, 
feel very lonesome and wish to make up the 
loss as soon as is consistent. I am sure my 
good man would want a wife in six months, 
if I should go first. Men are naturally 
lonesome.” 

“That's trueas Bible,” said Mr. Marker. 

“If you'll believe me, when I go into the 
house and look round and don’t see Nabby 
anywhere, it seems as desolate as though 
the chimney back had just fell out. Now I 
don’t mind saying it to you, such an old 
friend as you are, but if I could find the right 
sort of a woman to take into my family, I 
shouldn’t mind marrying again, if folks 
should pass their opinion on me. Them chil- 
dren need a good woman with them to see 
after their bringing up;” and by this time 
the great hand covered both eyes, while he 
leaned on the other elbow and tapped ligit- 
ly with the toe of the right foot. 
‘I know it would be running a great risk 
to take a strange woman into the house, but 
a body must sometimes chance things. My 
first choice wasn’t so bad, and I flatter my- 
self that Anthony Marker knows a good bar- 
gain when he finds it.” 

“I make no doubt about it,” said Mrs. 
Rose, ‘‘and I have in mind a person that I 
think would make a good woman in any 
house, whether great or small, elegant or 
humble. She is of suitable age, nice look- 
ing, well educated and a good Christian.” 

“Not a widow with children I hope,” 
hastily interjected Marker. He knew a 
good bargain, and wanted the entire services 
of the woman he might honor by asking 
her to become the successor to Nabby. 

Good Mrs. Rose hastened to explain that 
her friend, Miss Alice Waterson, was a mai- 
den lady, some thirty-five years old, who 
had been carefully educated for a missiona- 
ry among the Choctaws; the mission in Geor- 
gia was at that time quite popular, and sev- 
eral young couples had already gone to 
them and the Cherokees. Miss Waterson 
had zealously prepared herself to go, but on 
account of the death of her mother, leaving 
her old father sadly desolate, she had relin- 
quished the high ambition, and had tender- 
ly ministered to his declining years. Now 
she was alone, and her friend thought it by 
no means impossible that she might be in- 
duced to marry into some sort of a mission- 
ary field. 

This little confidential chat, while wait- 
ing for Mr. Rose to come to tea, led to im- 
portant results. Mrs. Rose kindly offered 
to bring about an introduction, and before 
rising of the court, Anthony Marker had 
made up his mind that to secure the services 





of Miss Alice for life would be no bad bar- 





gain. In truth, the man was really in love 
with the spirited, yet most modest woman, 
whose clear grey eyes looked into his with 
courage and truth. He thought he had 
loved Nabby, but this was another sort of 
sentiment. It was as though an unskilled 
hand had fingered only the lower chords of 
his nature, and pow, with one grand sweep, 
they were all vibrating to the sweetest har- 
mony. 

For the first time in his life, he doubted 
if he were worthy of success. When Alice 
questioned him about his family, he felt 
what a poor, pitiful parent he must have been 
since there was so little of peace and love 
and joy in the household. 

Home life was to her fancy the grand idy] 
of existence, and with the tender glow of 
her chastened fancy, she painted for him 
her own fair ideal of life, rendered sacred 
by domestic love. He confessed to her that 
his own home was not what she had pic- 
tured, but besought her to take pity on his 
desolation and help him to realize her own 
ideal. Love is the greatest of all explorers 
and can always demonstrate the open sea 
around the Arctic pole, which it reaches on 
the warm Gulf stream from the torrid zone 
of passion. 

The great strong heart of Anthony Mark- 
er, seemingly so rugged and flinty, capitu- 
lated without reservation, and though he 
did not venture on writing dillet douz, he 
begged to be allowed to pay an early visit, 
and hoped he might find her not unfavora- 
bly disposed towards the proposal he left 
her to consider. 

He went home to lay the case before his 
children, But the sight of the rough, un- 
tamed brood almost made him resolve to 
abandon his purpose. How could that del- 
icate, dainty woman, come into such a home 
as this? Fora whole week he brooded over 
the matter, and then concluded to take his 
oldest son into his confidence. It was hard 
work, for Tony was not in close sympathy 
with his father, but at last he managed, 
when they were sawing a big log for the 
saw-mill, to say :— 

‘Weil, Tony, I have about concluded to 
put on a two-story front to the house this 
spring. You youngsters are getting so big 
that there don’t seem to be any too much 
room, and we don’t seem to have any chance 
to entertain company.” 

‘I dom’t care how many stories you put 
up for company, but you needn’t go to ex- 
pense on my account. If some company 
comes some folks can go,” was the ungra- 
cious reply. ‘‘My mother’s children won't 
be domineered over by any of your fine vil- 
lage ladies, and you may as well hear it from 
me for the whole lot.” His fellow jurymen 
had evidently betrayed him. 

Tony was more surprised than ever by 
his father’s gentleness. He told him that 
as he was of age he had no claims upon 
him, but hoped he would not set the other 
children up to make life bitter and unwhole- 
some. He saw, now that it was too late, 
that he had not been as good a father as he 
ought, but he hoped to make some amends 
in future. 

“Well,” said Tony, Jr., ‘“‘the job is your 
own, and I reckon you will have the boss- 
ing of it; you mostly do;” and so the confi- 
dence ended. 

In the mean time, some of Miss Water- 
son’s friends had heard of the strange mar- 
riage proposed, and with well-meant zeal 
attempted to dissuade her from so fearsome 
an undertaking. Among these was one of 
her old-time lovers, who, though he had a 
wife and children, had never ceased to re- 
gard Alice as first and foremost among 
women, and he remembered, not without 
some bitterness, that it was the missionary 
crotchet that had led to her rejecting his 
suit, and he had never quite forgiven the 
Choctaw tribe for this first love disappoint- 
ment. He had been out with a surveying 
party the summer previous, and had spent 
the night among the Markers. He went to 
Alice with the freedom of an old friend, 
and asked her whether the story that he 
heard had any foundation, and begged of 
her to listen to him before she gave an an- 
swer to this strange wooer. Then he told 
her of the rude character of the family, of 
their coarse way of living, of the poor house 
and meager furniture, and the great barns 
and the herds of cattle, evidently more gen- 
erously cared for than the children, who 
were little better than half-tamed savages. 

‘Is it indeed so bad as that?” questioned 
Alice, ‘‘How much those poor young peo- 
ple need the care of a refined aad Christian 
woman! You really convince me that this 
is truly my place. You know I once made 
a fuil renunciation of my own happiness 
that I might go among savages and teach 
them the refinements and virtues of Chris- 
tianity. So the Lord has brought my work 
to me, since I couid not go to it.” 

“You are incorrigible, Alice, just as you 
always were. Why, you would scarcely be 
safe among those great hulking boys, unless 
you could use a musket.” 

Alice smiled and repeated, ‘‘‘For our 
Weapons are not carnal but spiritual, and 
mighty to the pulling down of the strong- 
holds of iniquity.’ Your wisdom of the 
musket will hardly subdue any form of sav- 
agery among men. It may slay, and by 
slaying limit the power of the savage for 
harm fora time, but after all, is it not sowing 
dragons’ teeth for the future? No, Walter, 








you must use other reasons, if you would 
diseuade me from undertaking this field of 
missionary labor, for as such I shal! accept 


‘But, Alice, dear old friend, do you con. 
sider what it will be to share the life of such 
aman as Anthony Marker? To share his 
coarse modes of thought and life, to be 
bound inseparably to an uncultivated coun- 
try boor! Pah! you have no idea what 
marriage means.” 

“The wife of such a man should be most 
refined,” she answered courageously, 

“If you could go into that family as a 
governess, I doubt not you would work 
wonders, but as a wife, I cannot think of 
anything more revolting. Still, I see you 
will do it. There is only one thing I can 
suggest to aid you, and that is that you re- 
tain your own little property in your own 
right, secured by some ante-nuptial cove. 
nant, so that in case you find life intolerg. 
ble, you may be pecuniarily independent,” 

“In that your suggestion is wise and sha! 
be heeded, if for no other reason than to 
show that I value your unselfish frienq. 
ship.” Others came with reports of the 
character of the family by no meaus flattey. 
ing; but none of these things moved her. 
Her life had been consecrated to missionary 
labors, and here, at length, was her field. 

When Mr. Marker came to make his first 
ceremonious visit, great was the marveliny 
and careful the scrutiny he received at the 
hands of her neighbors. Mrs. Rose bad 
well befriended him by suggesting a goo! 
tailor and barber, two friends of forlorn 
manhood that have stood many a rough 
lumberman and returned miner and forlorn 
widower in good stead. As he came from 
under their plastic hands he was a grand- 
looking man, fit for a field-marshal, cr an 
Iron Duke, and the fine span of grays, ani! 
the new chaise-topped buggy, then in vocue, 
made many a cynical neighbor think Miss 
Alice had been rather sharp in her bargain, 
after all. Anthony was a happy man when 
he lifted her into that buggy and drove 
round the beautiful environs of the towr. 
which bas since become a favorite reso: 
of scholars and authors. Her acceptance of 
such attentions, he felt, argued well for his 
suit, for he rightly comprehended that she 
was not one to lead a man on by false sig- 
nals. As they rode past beautiful suburban 
residences and cosy farm-houses, so nestle: 
in the shade of old apple trees and drooping 
elms, he began to ply her with questions 
about the style most suitable for a farm- 
house, admitting that he had for two o: 
three years had it in mind to add to the one 
in which he had lived ever since his child- 
hood. He felt that he could afford it, and 
it might be better for his children if they 
had more attractions about their home. 

Alice entered into the spirit of his talk, 
and found him sensible and not without 
some latent germs of taste. So, after their 
cosy tea with Mr. and Mrs. Rose, he went 
over to her little nest of a home, embowere:| 
in climbing roses, and shaded by ancient 
elms, and sat with her at the old-fashioned 
round table, and together they drew plans 
of the contemplated addition, and she asked 
the names and ages of his children, and 
suggested which should be their apartments, 
and also planned for means of amusement. 
Then she went and opened her piano «nd 
played a few simple tunes, after which she 
asked if any of the family could sing. 

Really, he thought they could all sing 
psalm tunes, but thought none of them had 
ever heard any instrument, unless it was a 
fiddle. And could they dance? Anthony 
opened his large, blue eyes to their utmost. 
None but Tony, and he only since he had 
come of age. Did Miss Waterson favor 
dancing? Yes, in the family, and among 
near friends, it was charming. Why it was 
a favorite amusement with the good people 
in oiden times, and why not now? 

“Well, at that rate, you'll walk right into 
Tony’s heart, and no mistake, and if he 
takes to you, you may be sure of the rest.” 

‘So you have had some fears that Tony 
would not be easily pleased with having any 
changes in the family,” said she, looking 
rather amused than annoyed. ‘You ougiit 
to tell me just what 1am to expect, for I 
should not like to make you uncomfortable 
by accepting your offer.” 

He came to her as she sat at her piano, 
touching now and then a key, and laying 
his broad hand on her shoulder, said, in a 
voice husky with emotion: “If you will 
only consent to be my wife, and make such 
a home for mychildren as you make me s¢¢ 
in my dreams, you will make a heaven for 
me and mine, and the poor things can’t help 
loving you any more than their foolish 
father. Say at once that you will take us 
all for better or for worse. I want you for 
myself, but I want you even more for wy 
children, my poor rough boys, my self- 
willed, untrained girls. Be our good angel, 
for we all sadly need you.” 

‘That decides me,” said Alice, “for noth- 
ing is more blessed than to feel that we are 
needed.” 

Shade of the departed Nabby, forgive 
him! but he actually stooped and kissed her 
forehead, took her delicate hand in his and 
pressed it tenderly to his heart. Somehow 
he did not seem to himself to be doing the 
memory of the departed any wrong, this 
was so entirely another sort of emotion. It 
was the blossoming out of a wholly new 
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class of sensations, and he almost seemed to 
himself another manner of man, so much 
are we like echoes answering back the 
voices that strike with resonant power upon 
our hearts. : 

Early in the spring came the masons and 
carpenters, and the old gabled house was 
transformed into a tasteful farm-house, with 
comforts and conveniences suggested, far 
pevond what the neighborhood had ever 
the saght of in its most extravagant dreams. 
Young Tony sarcastically shuffled through 
the hall toatune he recklessly whistled, 
while Zeke attempted a break-down, which 
pe imagined his father would account al- 
most sacrilegious. Nabby was bitter and 
scornful when some of the gossips told her 
that she would have to ‘toe the mark” 
when that new mother took the reins, and 
all but little Noll and Betty had banded to- 
gether and declared they never would cal! 
that strange woman ‘“‘mother.” 

It was September when the last coat of 
paint was put on the house, and the litter 
of masons and painters was to be cleared 
away. Nabby and Julia, the two eldest, 
had determined to rebel against such a 
heavy job, but their father came home from 
the county town with,for each of them, such 
pretty silk dresses, ready made, that they 
agreed to go to work the next day without 
a word. But to their surprise, he ordered 
Zeke to get a colored man and his wife who 
lived near, to come and take the job of 
cleaning and putting things to rights. Then 
the next week came carpets, such as had 
never been seen there, and furniture such 
as the young Markers had never dreamed 
of, and in the midst of the joy and bustle, 
Anthony Marker made a speech to his fam- 
ily, such as he would once have thought 
far beneath his parental dignity: 

“Now, children, Tony, Nabby, and all of 
you, I want to saya few words. Next week 
Iam intending to bring home something 
better yet. I am going to bring a most 
agreeable lady, who wishes to be a good, 





- motherly friend to you all, but she insists 


you are not to call her mother unless you 
want to, for she is not your mother, and 
can only be a motherly friend. So you see, 
Tony and Nabby, you will not have to 
either break your word or leave home, as 
you have threatened to the neighbors you 
intended to. I don’t think we have made 
the most of our home privileges, and I hope 
in future we shall see better and smoother 
ways of living. Leastwise, it will not be 
the fault of the kind friend I am going to 
bring you, if we. don’t. Now, I want to see 
you all behave handsomely when I bring 
my wife home, and try to make it as pleas- 
ant as possible for her. And one thing I 
want to tell you. She don’t want any of the 
property your mother helped to earn. She 
has enough of her own to live on, and she 
said if I was so minded, she would keep it 
under her own control, and she wouldn't 
claim any of mine if I should be the first 
to leave. Now can I count on your giving 
her a civil welcome, children?” He looked 
at Tony as the spokesman. 

“If it is as you say, father, 1 don’t see 
what’s to hinder; but I can’t see what in 
thunder she’s coming here for if she don’t 
want your property. The neighbors all say 
that she is just agoing to marry you for that 
and nothing else,” remarked Tony with any- 
thing but a look of defiance. 

“Well,” said his father,” it does look a 
little strange, but you see she always cal- 
culated to be a missionary, and I guess she 
took this for her chance.” 

‘And a precious good chance it is,” said 
Zeke, “plenty of heathen, and they need a 
good deal of converting.” The ice once 
broken, all was unexpectedly calm and se- 
rene, Even Aunt Betsey Babbitt, the sister 
of the late Mrs. Marker, failed to stir up 
anv more bitterness, and Nabby and Julia 
set about the grand preparations they 
thought proper for the august occasion. 
The cheerful spirits of these young ladies 
were aided, no doubt, by stealthily looking 
into two little boxes which had been sent 
them, containing each a large, lace collar, 
beautifully embroidered by the giver, and 
a pretty set of coral earrings and brooch, 
wonders of taste and beauty. So, instead 
of murmurings and plottings, these girls 
were wondering if the new mother would 
teach them embroidery, and would coax 
father to let them go to some nice academy. 
At the same time the two younger children, 
Betty and Nolly, were in the new garret 
looking over the beautiful picture-books 
that had come to them. New suits of 
clothing, to which had been added a nice 
pocket-handkerchief that they were sure 
came from the lady in question, for the ini- 
tials of each were marked iu colored silks, 
had made the boys happy. The day of 
Mr. Marker’s departure rose bright and 
clear, and instead of a mutinous household, 
he was cheered by laughing faces and merry 
sallies, mingled with good wishes. Tony 
volunteered to curry and harness the greys, 
an unheard of condescension. The father 
bade his children one and all an affectionate 
good-bye, and drove away a conqueror. 
but tears stood in his eyes as he thought 
how unlike it had been to the stormy, dis- 
orderly scene he had anticipated when he 
first proposed the steps he was about to 
take. Then he trembled lest some accident 
should interpose to snatch from him the 
blessing he so longed to secure. Ah, you 





may talk poetically of a young man’s love! 
What is it to the strong, solemn current of 
a middle-aged man’s passion, who knows 
loneliness and sorrow, and bitter experi- 
ence? He has lost much of his youthful 
self confidence, he feels the need of aid 
where once he fancied he was to give all. 
Anthony Marker had already surrendered 
the house cares to this chosen bride. She 
it was who had taught him the frankness 
and the gentleness, as well as the generosity 
that had left smiles instead of frowns, bless- 
ings instead of curses. He had been a self. 
confident, domineering man, but he felt 
now a new sort of humility and gentleness, 
a yearning for spiritual subjugation, such 
as must always result from the recognition 
of moral and spiritual force, combined with 
self-sacrificing devotion. He felt that he 
could trust as well as love, and this begot 
in him a spirit of self-restraint and tender 
unselfishness he had never before even 
dreamed of asa possible element of mar- 
riage. It was spiritual rather than pas 
sional eagerness that made him hasten so 
impatiently to meet his bride. 

And she, standing at her window waiting 
the coming of this Geraint; had she no fore- 
bodings, no dread lest his great animal life 
should so consume her being that there 
should be no will, no freedom, only subjec- 
tion to his pleasure, a moral deliquescence 
through purely physical subjection? 

No, there was the courage of a soul that 
having consecrated itself to duty fears only 
to be turned aside from a high purpose. It 
was not her own pleasure, but her high 
aims that ruled her actions, and she had no 
fear of mortal man in her strong, clean heart. 

What a multitude of homes are spoiled by 
want of courage on the part of women to 
insist on right, choosing rather to submit to 
great wrongs than to contend sharply for 
the highest and the best! Even the sacri- 
fices of weak souls have no value in the es- 
timation of those to whom they are yielded, 
while the assertion and maintenance of a 
principle, in the end commands respect and 
conyuers even the most willful. ‘‘First 
pure, then peaceable.”” The new bride had 
some idea of the shoals on which the oid 
wife was wrecked, and she determined to 
make no such mistakes. She said on the 
morning before her marriage, ‘‘I have one 
stipulation to make. We enter into this 
covenant of marriage to do our best for each 
other and for the interests that may be in- 
volved with our united lives. In order to 
do my part I must have respect shown for 
my convictions, and I must be free to judge 
in all matters that have reference to my de- 
partment, as to the character of those who 
shall come into my household, and the 
amount of duties that Iand they shall at- 
tempt to perform. I say this, because that 
I feel how easily I should be induced to de- 
stroy my best capacity for higher duties by 
a few days of unaccustomed drudgery, if 1 
should once surrender my judgment to that 
of another.” 

The courage in her clear eye was met by 
unconditional surrender. He knew he 
should always have his own way, but he 
felt that it would be her way even before it 
was his, so what could this gallant wooer 
say but this, ‘‘My dear Alice, had I not felt 
that you were capable of all this and more, 
I could not have asked you to take the re- 
sponsibility of my house and the manage- 
ment of my children, for no ordinary wom- 
an would be equal to the task.” Yet this 
manu was happy to surrender his boasted 
obstinacy and to walk henceforth in the hu- 
mility of true love, the love that seeketh 
not its own. 

The quiet bridal was a nine days gossip 
in her native town, from which she passed 
with many a tearful benediction, for her 
friends feared that she had made a sad mis- 
take. But in the new home it was an occa- 
sion of unparalleled interest. Anthony had 
ordered that none but his own children 
should greet them on their return, having 
arranged for a formal reception on the fol- 
lowing evening. He had offered to take his 
wife to Saratoga, or Niagara, or New York, 
but she had declined all these allurements 
and had asked to be taken at once to her 
children. She was sure they needed her 
since she had been so long kept from them, 
at least the little ones would not love her 
for keeping their father from them. So she 
came at once, before any of the eagerness 
could abate, as curious on ber part as the 
children were on theirs. 

It was Tony, Junior, who met them at 
the gate and gave the first kind words of 
welcome as his father said, ‘‘My dear, this 
is our oldest son, Tony,” and she, bending 
down, had taken his hand and kissed his 
ruddy cheek. The others stood in a group 
before the hall door, and the smile and the 
whisper ran from lip to lip, ‘‘She has kissed 
Tony! and isn’t she sweet?” 

They were shy, and yet they were all fas- 
cinated. The sweet face full of motherly 
tenderness, was not to be resisted; they all 
came and took her hand and waited for her 
kiss, and then led the way into the great 
hall, while their father said in a gallant way 
quite new to his family, ‘“Mrs Marker, wel- 
come to your home and children.” There 
were no strangers to sneer, no meddlesome 
neighbors to giggle at this new fledged gen- 
tleman, nor at the graceful recognition of 


Alice. 
“Ah, my dear husband, vou did not tell 





how beautiful I should find your home, 
nor how proud I should be of these dear 
children.” 

The daughters came and took her to her 
room, which they had tried to arrange 
pleasantly, and as thep helped her lay aside 
her bonnet and shawl, she said, “My dears, 
you must let me love you a great deal, be- 
cause I have no sisters or even near cousins. 
I am sure we shall be excellent friends, 
shall we not?” They could not resist her 
musical voice, nor her pleasant, open face, 
and when they led her down to the dining- 
room, she was already mistress of their 
hearts. 

As they gathered round the table, all 
fresh and bright, she looked up to Mr. 
Marker with a serious, gentle manner, say- 
ing, ‘‘How proud I am ofsucha family. It 
has been the dream of my life to be daily 
seated at table with just such children 
round me. You will laugh at my nonsense, 
but I really had a family of nine most won- 
derful dolls, which I used to place round 
my table when I was not larger than Bessie 
here, and now I have them, truly children, 
as I used to say.” 

“You will find more trouble with them 
than your dolls, I fear,” said Zeke, looking 
up admiringly out of a pair of dark, laugh- 
ing eyes, 

‘Yet they will give me a great deal more 
serious happiness, I am sure,” returned she. 

What a meal it was to the father! It was 
abundant and well-served.in the main, and 
as Alice ate and praised the skill of the 
young housekeepers, he thought himself 
feeding on ambrosia and drinking nectar. 
Now it was not to be expected that this 
high note should be always reached, but is 
there not a harmony that may be made 
perfect on all the keys of life? Such little 
philosophies were running through the 
brain of Alice as she seemed to abandon 
herself to the enjoyment of the hour. 

After dinner Bessie and Nolly stole up 
and begged her in little confidential whisp- 
ers to go out and see the lambs, and the 
pigs, and the chickens and turkeys, and 
with a hand of each in hers she started out 
full of cheerful interest in the domestic 
economy of her new home. Anthony staid 
behind among the larger ones to canvass the 
situation. ‘‘Well, children, how do you 
like my choice?” 

‘You never made a better bargain,’’ com- 
mercially responded Tony. 

‘Well, what would you like to call her?” 
queried the father. 

“*Will she let us call her mother, do you 
think,” asked Nabby. 

‘You just ask her,-that is all,” and he 
followed to the barn to help the little ones 
show off the domestic animals, and he was 
just in time to see Nolly hug her and ask if 
she was really going to stay and be his and 
Bessie’s new mother. He had to turn away 
and blow his nose and wipe his eyes, as he 
saw her put an arm round each and ask 
them if they really wanted her to b2 their 
very own mother. And then the compact 
was sealed with many kisses, and he stole 
round so as to come from another direction. 

There was never any further question 
about the appellation of the new wife. 
She was ‘‘mother,” by right of the soul of 
true motherhood born and nourished in her 
being; and that very soul of motherhood 
made her patient with many short-comings, 
and taught her how to stand between the 
exacting spirit of the father and the grow- 
ing desire for freedom in the sons and 
daughters. 

Needless it is to recount the pleasant evening 
of that first day, when the cheerful wood 
fire blazed on the hearth, and the piano was 
opened and a few pleasant little songs sung, 
and then the children were asked to sing 
some hymn they all knew, and the sweet 
young voices all rose in accord accompani- 
ed by the wonderful instrument. 

“What delightful evenings we shall have!” 
exclaimed Alice, ‘‘and we must have some 
little dances, too. Who of you can dance?” 

Tony and Zeke admitted that they had 
shuffled a little on the barn floor. 

“Now then for a French four,” said she, 
as she played an old tune they had stealthi- 
ly tried to hum, and without much persua- 
sion the four elder children attempted the 
simple dance. 

‘‘That will do for a beginning,” she said, 
‘‘but we shall find it very pleasant to dance 
a little with our friends and neighbors, 
quite another thing from going into ques 
tionable company to seek a gratification 
really innocent in itself, only like Old Dog 
Tray, beaten for being found among bad 
dogs. Is not that so my dear?” 

After a pleasant chat about the prospect- 
ive winter school, and other topics of gen- 
eral interest, Alice again went to the piano 
and played that grand old melody ‘‘Pleyel’s 
Evening Hymn,” singing the air in a rich, 
clear voice, and nodding to the children to 
accompany her. This was the triumph of 
the evening, as the grand organ bass swelled 
up from the lungs of Anthony Marker, 
while Tony contributed a fair tenor, and 
Zeke sangaclear rich counter. This had 
been the one pleasant thing in the hearts of 
the Markers that all could sing, and they 
could, as they expressed it, carry all parts. 

This accord of sweet sounds is among the 
most divine gifts, and as such, Alice, with 
her really cultivated musical capacity, re- 
joiced in the prospect of such a grand choir 


as they should have in their own family. 

The evening that followed was to give her 
the social gaze of her neighbors. They 
came rather prepared to criticise than to 
admire, many of them remembering that 
this stranger was just stepping in to enjoy 
what Nabby Marker had slaved herself to 
death to get together. They did not remem- 
ber that she also stepped into the cares and 
responsibilities said Nabby had dropped for 
the sake of accumulating money. 

“To think of store carpets on the keepin’- 
room floor,” said Betsey Babbitt, ‘‘when 
Nabby used to git down on her hands and 
knees twice a week to scour it with soap 
and sand, and kept so clean you need n’t ha’ 
spleened to eat off of it: and these chil- 
dren’ll have to slave to make things nice 
enough for my lady to have.” 

This was poured into the ears of Miss 
Damy Dorcutt, who had once felt sdme- 
what drawn by a sense of duty towards this 
bereaved family. ‘‘But what made me mad- 
der than a March hare was to hear my nevy 
Tony callin’ her mother. Says I to Zeke, 
‘‘What on earth is all a cummin to? I hearn 
Tony sayin’ mother sweet as honey, when 
he had declared by all good and great that 
no step-mother should domineer over him 
or the rest on ‘em.”’ 

“‘O,” says Zeke, “‘she stole all our hearts 
with a kiss.’’ That was almost true of 
most of the neighbors. Her pleasant man- 
ners and sweet smile charmed the hearts of 
the men, and the women were made happy 
by a gentle cordiality they could not resist. 
There was no affectation and no patronizing, 
hence no envy was stirred up and no bitter- 
ness engendered. 

As s)on as she could well take the gage 
of household duties, she suggested that as 
the two eldest girls were nearly old enough 
to be sent to some good school, it would 
seem wise to hire a good, strong woman to 
work in the kitchen, so that she could begin 
teaching them some little accomplishments, 
such as were proper for the daughters of a 
man in his position. ‘You do not want 
them coarse and rough, their hands too 
clumsy to play the piano, or to do a little 
fine embroidery, and it will make a great 
difference in their standing at school if they 
seem refined and lady like.” 

*‘Now that pleases me,” he reponded 
heartily. ‘It will be easy to find the right 
sort of woman, and then you know you will 
have more time for me and the boys,” he 
said, pinching her cheeks, ‘‘for we are all 
going to be your scholars too.” 

So the kitchen was turned over toa stout, 
middle-aged woman, who understood all 
but the ‘fol-de-rols’ as she called the little 
delicacies Aliee soon taught the girls to pre- 
pare for the garnishing of the generous 





table. Then they helped the new mother 
establish dainty order in the household, and 
when all was in order came the sewing and 
mending for the large family. One read 
some pleasant book while the others work- 
ed, and after a little energetic work came 
the recreation of learning embroidery. By 
and by music lessons were commenced, and 
in the evening an hour was given to school 
lessons, and after that all the frolic and fun 
of childhood had free scope till the younger 
ones went to bed. Then a little well-select- 
ed reading and music. How wonderfully 
her powers seemed adapted to this new life! 
The vigor and discipline she had purposed 
to use in behalf of the savages, were all 
needed in this equally sacred work; and 
from this home went out a refining influ- 
ence that was felt throughout the whole 
community. Instead of giving to society a 
family coarse, ill-bred, covetous and quar- 
relsome, years after these children and 
children’s children were found among the 
scientists and musicians, the lawgivers and 
even the governors of the nation. 

Years after her marriage, writing to her 
old friend Walter, who was her business 
agent, she said, ‘‘I find myseif in the midst 
of a most charming and gifted family, high- 
ly susceptible to refinement, and most 
tender and affectionate towards their grand 
old father, and their little mother. You re- 
member the warning you gave me, and pre- 
dicted that unless I could use a musket I 
should hardly be safe to venture into this 
hard, rebellious family. If 1 have had any 
hand in making them what they are, I 
thank God for having given me so grand 
and gracious a mission. My eldest son is 
becoming one of the leading lawyers in the 
next county, and my darling Nolly will 
make a musician who will charm the world. 
My eldest daughter has grown to be a 
stately and beautiful woman, and is soon 
to marry a man of high standing in an 
adjoining State, and I am sure she will be an 
ornament to the high circle into which she 
is elected. Of the others I can say that 
they are all children to be proud of, and 
their generous affection more than repays 
all I have been able to do in their behalf. 
And all this, my dear old friend, without 
even yet knowing how to use a musket.” 
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Gilt-edge Panel Pictures on heavy mounts, 
for the easel and mantel. These Panels are a nov- 
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Birth-day Cards, comprising a great many new 
designs. 

Illuminated Business Cards, with blank 
space for writing or printing. 

Scripture Texts for Sunday schools, Marriage, 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual Meeting of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
iu Tremont Temple, Boston, commencing 
Monday evening, May 26, at 7 44 o'clock. 

The gain to our cause the past year, 
ought to give us new courage, and help to 
make this Annual Meeting the best we have 
ever had. Societies auxiliary to the New 
England Association should send their full 
quota of delegates, that each organization 
may be well represented. 

On Tuesday, the 27th, a business meeting 
will be held in the same place, commencing 
at 10 144 ., for the hearing of reports 
and discussion of methods of work. As 
this isa very important session it is hoped 
all interested in the cause will attend and 
take part in the proceedings. 

On Tuesday afternoon at 2 44, and in the 
evening at 7 14 the Convention will assem- 
ble in the Meionaon. 

The following persons have accepted in- 
vitations to address the meeting: Wendell 
Phillips, Abby W. May, Mary A. Liver- 
more, Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Mar- 
garet W. Campbell, Mary F. Eastman and 
Henry B. Blackwell. Other speakers will 
be announced hereafter. 

Lucy Stone, President. 

Freveric A. Hinck.ey, Chair. Ha. Com. 





ANNUAL FESTIVAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


Dear Frrenps:—The season has again 
come for us, following the good custom of 
many years, to make our annual offering of 
money to the cause of Equal Suffrage for 
men and women. We trust you are now 
prepared to respond to our friendly call by 
generous aid. Perhaps you will find it even 
easier to do this to-day than it has been in 
many former years, when to give money for 
this purpose seemed a good deal like cast- 
ing it to the winds, except that we had 
faith to know that it was something better 
than that, because we knew that our cause 
was right, and therefore that in helping it 
we were working for victory, which, no 
matter how long delayed, was sure to come. 
But now, we see it near. The snowdrifts 
have melted away; the bare trees have 
shown that they were not dead. Yes, more 
than that, they are bursting into full leaf, 
in the progress of the seasons, that never 
can be stayed. So it is the gifts of those 
who have the fullest right to be cheerful 
givers, that we hope for at this blossoming- 
time of our cause. We need not tell you 
what the signs of promise are. You have 
watched for them too long and know them 
too well to need any interpretation from us. 
Watchman, what of the morning? for the 
night is past. But we must interchange 
congratulations with you, that old Mas- 
sachusetis has at last waked, faced the 
question, and answered it in a manner that 
all wise men and women must approve. 
To those who by the consecration of their 
lives have prepared the way for this, and 
for many another great result, we surely 
owe the support of our sympathy and en- 
couragement, and the means to carry on the 
work to further successes. It is obvious 
that without money comparatively little 
can be accomplished. It costs something 
to carry information in the form of lectures, 
tracts, and the WomAn’s JOURNAL, to those, 
who do not yet understand the principles 
which underlie all our efforts, and who can- 
not work with us until theydo; whocannot 
be expected even to use wisely the rights 
already granted to them,—as in the matter 
of school suffrage—until they know more 
about these questions than many can know 
at present. It is not strange that women, 
who have been persistently kept in darkness 
all their lives long, should fear even to do 
a duty that they do not comprehend. In 
this condition are hundreds of women, even 
in enlightened Massachusetts. Ours be it 
to furnish means for carrying light into the 
dark places, and so to help the cause, in 
which we believe, by making every intelli- 
gent and ‘right-minded woman a convert to 
it. Nothing less than this ought to be at- 
tempted, and exactly this can be done, if 
they who know in what they believe are 





wholly faithful. Will you not give most 
earnest thought to this, and, accepting the 
duty that devolves upon each one who be- 
lieves in the justice of the cause, will you 
not without delay send your contributions 
for the year to this Committee, at the 
Woman’s Journal office, 4 Park street? 
We promise for the faithful use of every 
dollar that is given. 
By the decision arrived at a few years 
ago, after consultation with many friends, 
the festivals were made biennial, and as last 
year was celebrated in that way, we do not 
invite you to asocia) meeting this year. 
But we earnestly hope that you will not let 
the treasury suffer by its omission. You 
cannot give too largely, and no gift can be 
too smal] to be welcomed, if it represents 
the faithful determination of the giver to 
do all that in him lies. 
We are cordially yours, 
Lyp1a Marta CHILD, 
Saran SHaw RvssELl, 
Mrs. Ratpo Watpo EMERSON, 
Mrs. SaMvuEL E. SEWALL, 
Mrs. Wiii1aM I. BowpiTcu, 
Mrs. Jas. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Mrs. Isaac AMES, 
Harriet M. Pitman, 
Epnag D. CHENEY. 
EuizaBETH STUART PHELPS, 
Lovisa May ALCOTT, 
Isa E Gray, 
Assy W. May. 

Boston, May 12. 1879. 
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PHOTOGKAPHS. 


Mrs. M. J. Ripley announces that she 
will have for sale at the annual meeting, 
photographs of William Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, Lucy Stone, and, if they 
arrive in time, of Lucretia Mott. The card 
sizes are twenty-five cents, the ca>inets 
fifty. The proceeds are to be used for the 
lecture fund. 
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TEMPERANCE FESTIVALS. 


The first Anniversary Festival of the Mas- 
sachusetts Children’s Temperance Society 
will be held in Tremont Temple, Thursday, 
May 29, at3p.m. There will be singing by 
a choir of six hundred children, accompa- 
nied by Miss Wheeler, pianist, and Walter 
Emerson, the eminent cornet player. Sev- 
eral pleasing musical specialties will be 
given by the children, in addition, Miss Nella 
Brown will give recitations, and Lieutenant 
Gov. Long, Rev. Dr. Miner, Rev. Dr. 
Withrow and Rev. O. F. Gifford, will make 
brief and appropriate addresses. 

The Massachusetts Children’s Temperance 
Society has a membership of 10,000 chil- 
dren, and is under the management of the 
Massachusetts Women’s Temperance Union. 
Mrs. Georgie Boardman, Instructor of Mu- 
sic of the Public Schools of Melrose, will 
conduct the singing, and Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore will preside. The body of the 
Temple will be reserved for children, who 
are admitted without charge. The galleries 
will accommodate adults, to whom an ad- 
mission fee will be charged of twenty-five 
cents. 








On the evening of Thursday, May 29, the 
Massachusetts Women’s Temperance Union 
will hold a Subscription Festival in Wesley- 
an Hall. Addresses will be made by several 
eminent ladies and gentlemen, superior mu- 
sic will be furnished, both vocal and instru- 
mental, recitations given, and ice-creams, 
strawberries, cake, tea, coffee and other 
suitable refreshments will be supplied to 
those who desire. For particulars see daily 
papers. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will pre- 
side. 
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CO-EDUCATION, 


Cotducation is an established fact. In 
the contest to secure it, many details essen- 
tial to its harmonious working were not 
considered. This was inevitable. But now 
it is important in the beginning to ascertain 
what things are necessary to make it a bless- 
ing through and through. 

The example of Oberlin College is a val- 
uable guide. This college began its exist- 
ence more than forty years ago. It admit- 
ted women from the outset. It provided 
for this new feature in college life by estab- 
lishing a Ladies’ Board, as a part of the gov- 
ernment of the college. This Board had its 
independent action, and also acted in con- 
nection with the Faculty. 

This arrangement brought at once into 
the college the essential forces which na- 
ture provides for the proper guidance of 
the young. Undoubtedly there would have 
been a gain, if half the Faculty had been 
women, and this will ultimately be the fact 
in all colleges where cotducation exists. 
But for the time being, it brought to Ober- 
lin College and to its students, womanly 
tastes, characteristics and intuitions which 
were clothed with decisive power. These, 
added to the masculine qualities of the Fac- 
ulty, ensured a home influence which stu- 
dents need, not less than young people who 
live at home. 

In addition to this the Lady Principal 
lived in the large Hall where also most of 
the young women students lived. She al- 
ways sat at meals with the students of both 
sexes who ate in this hall. As a conse- 





quence the hour at the meals was as orderly 
as itis in a home. Pleasant conversation 
went on at all the tables, but rudeness, or 
ill-manners were never known. Her pres- 
ence was a restraint to any student with 
lawless tendencies, and every student pre- 
served his or her self-respect. 

Oberlin College by forty years’ tria] has 
proved the value of such an arrangement. 
Something that answers the same purpose 
is necessary in every coliege which admits 
both sexes. Until the time when the Fac- 
ulty of every college shal] be composed of 
men and women, there ought to be a Board 
of wise, educated women advisers to act 
with the Faculty in its general duties. Some 
member or members of the college govern- 
ment should also reside where large num- 
bers of young men and women students sit 
at common tables. 

In a well directed home, some supervising 
or controlling influence would be provided 
in such acase. The Faculty of the college 
to whose care the young people are commit- 
ted should make similar provision. 

These three things will be found to be 
permanent needs wherever coéducation ex- 
ists; viz., a Faculty composed of men and 
women; trustees of men and women, and 
some one or more persons in authority, who 
will be to the boarding hall table, what the 
head of the house is to his own family. 

L. 8. 
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DAMAGE TO HIS WIFE. 


“Jobn F. Edgerly, of Lynn, Mass., has 
been awarded $6125 by the supreme court 
against Concord, for damages received by 
his wife in 1874 by being thrown froma 
wagon, the horse having been frightened 
by a stream of water from a hydrant.” 

The above item, which appears in the 
daily papers, shows more clearly than the 
longest speech could do the legal wrong 
which the position of a wife still involves 
in epite of all changes for the better. She 
may have her legs broken, her eyes put out, 
or any other bodily damage happen to her; 
but the law gives the money value of that 
damage to her husband, just as it would do 
if it had been his ox or his horse that had 
deen hurt. 

Such cases ought tu help create that whole- 
some discontent with such a position which 
in the long run is sure to find a remedy. 

L. 8. 
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THE NEW NORTHWEST. 





The above is the name of a paper known 
to some of our readers, devoted to Woman 
Suffrage in Oregon. Mrs. Abigail Scott 
Duniway, the editor, has devoted eight years 
to it, during which time she has travelled 
and lectured, and worked as few people, 
men or women, have strength to work. She 
has done this to keep her paper afloat, and 
to carry forward the claim of women to 
equal rights. Now, after eight years, she 
takes her two sons into business with her, 
and raises a shout of triumph which every 
Suffragist must share in sympathy. Mrs. 
Duniway recounts the beginning of her 
work as follows: 


On the first Friday in May, 1871, the first 
issue of the New Northwest was launched 
upon the changing sea of public opinion, its 
watchword Liberty, its banner Progress, its 
anchor Hope. On that never-to-be-forgot- 
ten day, in making our first editorial bow, 
we said: 

‘*We have served a regular apprenticeship 
at so called woman’s work—washing, scrub- 
bing, patching, darning, ironing, me sew- 
ing, milking, churning, caring for the ba 
bies, and raising poultry. e have kept 
boarders, taught school, taught music, writ- 
ten for the newspapers, made speeches, and 
carried on an extensive millinery and dress- 
making business. We can prove by the pub- 
lic that this work has been well done. And 
now, having reached the age of thirty-six, 
and having brought up a family of boys to 
set type, and a daughter to run the millin- 
ery store, we propose to edit and publish a 
newspaper; and we intend to establish it as 
one of the permanent institutions of the 
country.”’ ... 


Then Mrs. Duniway sketches the difficul- 
ties that were to be surmounted, and the aid 
she had, and adds: 


The enfranchisement of Woman is no 
longer a subject of ridicule. It is not even 
a matter of doubt. The leading minds of 
the nation are its open allies. Its advocates 
occupy the highest social and professional 
_e. Women are excelling as lawyers, 

octors, artists in every line, oakore, teach- 
ers, professors, orators and preachers. The 
equal property rights of married women are 
being a Sensible women no longer 
hazard their reputation by sneering against 
their own enfranchisement. To hold aloft 
the banner of Liberty wherever the New 
Northwest has gone has been our mission 
aud is our mission still. , 

We are ready now to take a new depart- 
ure, but not to furl the banner of human 
rights. With this issue, after eight years of 
public effort, , sole eaeriter we admit 
as CO-partners in our work, our major sons, 
Willis 8. and Hubert R., who will hereafter 
carry on the publishing department in all its 
wees leaving us more untrammeled than 

eretofore for field duty. What will the 
next eight years bring forth? We shall see. 

All who have known the persistent work 
of Mrs. Duniway will be glad for her sake, 
and that of the cause, that she now has the 
strong hands of her two sons to lighten her 
toil, and trust that another eight years may 
find the women of these United States en- 
franchised. L. 8. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN TEXAS. 


Nothing more clearly shows the perma- 
nent and universal character of the move- 
ment for the emancipation of Woman than 
its simultaneous appearance in every part of 
the United States. At the late Suffrage 
convention in St. Louis, Mrs. Merriwether 
of Memphis, Tennesee, was one of the 
speakers. In the Texas Baptist Herald, a 
widely circulated religious paper published 
in Houston, dated May 8, we find a spirited 
letter of two columns by our valued corre- 
spondent and subscriber, Mrs. Jennie Beau- 
champ, reviewing Mrs. Ford’s ‘*Woman’s 
True Rights,” to which special attention is 
called in the following leading editorial: 

In this issue of the Herald, we begin in 
the Home Circle, a series of articles, b 
Mrs. Jennie Beauchamp, in reply to a serial, 

ublished in the Christian Repontory, b 

rs. Sallie Rochester Ford. The subject 
discussed is one of the live issues of the day. 
It is a fact patent to all that the sphere of 
Woman is widening. Just how far it should 
be enlarged, is a question much discussed. 
Extremes are always dangerous. Woman 
should be an important factor in the mental 
and moral advancement of therace. Times 
have changed wonderfully in twenty-five 
years. Women’s missionary societies, wo- 
men’s prayer meetings, women’s aid socie- 
ties, etc., are now common in the South, 
and universally approved. We are not yet 
prepared for the extreme measures to which 
some of our Northern sisters have gone (and 
we hope we will never be), but there is evi- 
dently a mona | to giveto Woman a more 
active sphere of usefulness. Mrs. Beau- 
champ is a deep thinker and a vigorous wri- 
ter, and while we do not propose to endorse 
all she may say on this subject, yet we think 
her articles are entitled to a calm and un 
prejudiced reading. Extreme views, never 
crystalize into permanency, yet the leaders 
of all reforms are enthusiasts. Some may 
object to the discussion as untimely, but we 
think that both sides of every question of 
vital interest should be heard, and we are 
fortunate in having one so gifted as Mrs. 
Beauchamp to represent one side of this 
question. Of course, space will be granted 
to Mrs. Ford, or any other cultivated lady 
to review the positions of our present cor- 
respondent. e have already applications 
from other States for copies of the Herald 
containing the discussion. We shall print 
a good many extra copies to supply the de- 
mand while the discussion is continued. 

The article of Mrs. Beauchamp is clear, 
earnest, incisive and logical. She goes to 
the root of the matter, avowing herself in 
favor of Woman Suffrage and of absolute 
equality of rights for women. When such 
opinions are published with commendation 
by the most influential newspaper of the 
most conservative religious body in the 
Southwest, the movement has become truly 
national in its significance. H. B. B. 





THE PRESS ON SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 


The Worcester Spy approves the new 
measure as follows:— 


The House of Representatives at Boston 
passed last week, by a vote of almost two 
to one, the bill giving women the right to 
vote in the election of school committees, 
Four of the members from this city, Hast- 
ings, Smyth, Hartshorn, and Rice, voted 
for it, and one, Walker, against it. The 
votes of the three Democratic members are 
not recorded on either side. The Senate 
had previously passed the bill, and there is 
no reason to suppose that the governor will 
withhold his signature. We may, there- 
fore, prepare ourselves for the novelty of 
sharing with our ‘‘sisters, our cousins, and 
our aunts” the responsibility of the election 
of school authorities hereafter. The Wo- 
man Suffrage question has been discussed 
abundantly, and a great many persons who 
are not ardently in favor of Woman's voting 
have found it hard to discover any flaw in 
the arguments advanced by its advocates. 
The number of those who are strenuously 
opposed to the innovation is probably less 
even than that of those who had set their 
hearts on bringing it to pass. But we sup- 

ose the great mass of the public are doubt 
u! or indifferent, but inclining rather to 
the opposition. Bringing it directly before 
them as a thing accomplished, an actual 
fact, an element to be considered in our 
municipal politics, perhaps a controllin 
element, and an influence not yet to be esti- 
mated in social life, has a sobering effect. 
Nobody can tell how many women will 
avail themselves of their new privilege. If, 
as some suppose, those who have the least 
intelligence snd the worst morals hasten to 
the polls to reinforce.the men of similar 
character, then it will be the plain duty of 
educated and refined women also to come 
to the help of their husbands and brothers. 
To most of such women the right to vote, 
instead of a privilege, will seem a burden, 
which ought not to have been imposed upon 
them. It is well, however, to try the ex- 
ape + in this qualified form at first. It 
s said to have worked well in some other 
States, and there is no apparent reason why 
it should not work as well in Massachusetts. 
There can be no doubt that the women are 
as vitally interested in the subject of educa- 
tion as men, and as competent to vote with 
intelligence and judgment upon ali matters 
connected with it. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN OLD TIMES. 


The following item shows an undesirable 
departure from a good custom so far as pin- 
money isconcerned. It is from an article 
by a member of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
on Woman’s Supremacy in the East in ear- 
ly times: 

“Herodotus has told us of the business- 
like aptitude of the women, and the subor- 
dination, in some respects, of the males; 
and some very curious and valuable docu- 
ments, bearing on the customs of marriages 
in Egypt, have lately been interpreted by 
M. Eug. Revillout (in the Journal Asiatique, 








— 


Aoiit-Septembre, 1877) who gives a transla- 
tion of an Egyptian contract of i 
‘This contract is written in the demotic 
character upon a small sheet of papyrus 
No. 2432, Cat. Egyptien, Musée du Louvre. 
It is dated in the year 33 of Ptolemy Phila. 
delphos, and the contracting parties are 
Patma, son of Pchelkhons, and the lady 
Ta-outem, the daughter of Rehu. The terms 
of the deed are extremely singular as to the 
amount of dowry required on both sides 
together with the clauses providing repudi- 
ation. After the actual dowry is recited, 
the rights of the children which may here. 
after come from the marriage, as well asthe 
payment of the mother’s pin money, are se. 
cured by the following clause: ‘Thy pocket- 
money for one year is besides thy toilet 
money which I give thee each year, and it 
is thy right to exact the payment of thy 
toilet-money and thy pocket-money, which 
are to be placed to my account, which | 
give thee. Thy eldest son, my eldest son, 
shall be heir of all my property, present and 
future. I will establish thee as wife,’”’ 
These documents, translated from early 
papyri, all tend to show the independence; 
and, in so far, supremacy of the weaker sex, 
that the female is always the conciliated 
party, her rights being recognized in ‘pin- 
money and pocket-money;” but more im. 
portant still, the firstborn of all these mar. 
riages past, present, or conditional, take 
rank by the female side, as inheritor of the 
father’s, and in certain cases of even ances- 
tral goods.—Female Missionary Intelligence, 


in 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 


EpITORS OF JOURNAL:—Since sending 
in my form of application last week to your 
readers, I have had a number of inquiries 
as to whether it is the proper and necessary 
form toemploy. I can now say that,it has 
received the endorsement of Judge Russell, 
the gentleman most earnest and influential 
in causing the Act to pass the Legislature, 
He has said that it is a correct and perfect 
form, and that it covers all that is required 
of a woman who pays no taxes, and who 
owns no taxable property. Any one can 
find a justice of the peace at the registrar's 
office, probably, and thus give oath and ap- 
ply at the same time. All that remains is 
for us to do it, early, and to urge other 
women to follow our example. 

H. R. Smattoce. 

Malden, May 19, 1879. 
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MRS, HANAFORD’S BIRTHDAY. 


Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, of the Second 
Universalist Church, Jersey City, was born 
on May 6, 1829, and consequently Tuesday 
May 6, was her fiftieth birthday. Her 
friends were not unmindful of the fact, and 
Tuesday evening was devoted to showing 
the appreciation in which she is held. About 
eight o’clock several ladies called at Mrs. 
Hanaford’s house, and invited her to step 
down to the church. When they arrived 
at Library Hall the windows were all closed, 
there being no outward evidence of what 
was going on inside. When the door was 
opened, however, a pretty sight was display- 
ed; extending from the door to the pulpit 
was a double row of Sunday-school girls, 
and as Mrs. Hanaford, accompanied by two 
girls, passed through the line to the pulpit, 
the children sang a song of welcome. The 
pulpit was hidden behind a white cloth, on 
which was inscribed: ‘May 6, 1829-1879.” 
This was handsomely trimmed with flowers 
and flags. Ample provision had been made 
for the entertainment of the children, a 
large table bearing a profusion of all sorts 
of refreshments. The children chanted the 
Lord’s Prayer, and after Mrs. Hanaford 
had asked a blessing, the little ones partook 
of the good things. After supper Master 
Harry Dibble presented to Mrs. Hanaford 
a pair of gold spectacles, and Miss Ellen E. 
Miles handed her a pocketbook with a gold 
lining. These and several other presents 
were made by the children of the Sunday 
school, and several handsome gifts were 
presented by friends. Mr. Frank Read, 
the organist, was presented with a valuable 
gold ring, and the little fellow who blows 
the organ was not forgotten. Speeches 
were made by Mrs. Hanaford, Mrs. Erminie 
A. 8. Smith, Miss Alice ©. Fletcher (who 
offered congratulations on the part of Soro- 
sis), Mr. Walters and others. Among the 
attractions on the table was a large birthday 
cake, adorned with an array of parti-colored 
candles. The affair did not close until half 
past ten o’clock. 

Mrs. Hanaford’s friends everywhere will 
wish her ‘‘many happy returns of the day.” 


> 








TESTIMONIAL TO CAROLINE 8, BROOKS. 

Several ladies who value the artistic skill 
of Mrs. Caroline S. Brooks, have desired to 
make her a testimonial in money, which 
shall be a substantial token of their appreci- 
ation of her work. The “Butter Head” of 
Mrs. Brooks will be remembered by all vis- 
itors at the Centennial, and the disadvant- 
ages under which Mrs. Brooks developed 
her artistic powers in the midst of the work 
of the dairy and the farm. 

Mrs. H. N. Huidekoper, of Meadville, 
Penn., will be glad to receive any subscrip- 
tions, and will see that they are safely for- 
warded to Mrs. Brooks. L. & 
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CAMBRIDGE WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


A meeting under the auspices of the Cam 
bridge Woman Suffrage Association was 
held in the Harvard street Methodist Church 
on Thursday evening, May 15. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell spoke to an 
attentive audience on the ‘‘Relations of Suf- 
frage to Temperance.” At first Mrs. Camp- 
bell showed the great necessity there is for 
a more careful guarding of our boys, and 
while it is hard to reform confirmed drunk- 
ards, much may be done, especially by the 
mothers, for the next generation. One 
fruitful cause of intemperance, then, being 
the freedom from restraint too often granted 
poys. She pointed out the awful responsi- 
bility which rests with all women, espe- 
cially matters, to prevent the curse, intem- 
perance, from spreading. 

Passing on to the relation of Suffrage to 
Temperance, Mrs. C. clearly demonstrated 
what a great, good woman could and would 
accomplish, were she allowed to vote. Ad- 
verting particularly to the Temperance Cru- 
sade, in which, beset by difficulties, yet un- 
daunted, the women of the West worked 
such wonders for the cause, Mrs. C. incon- 
trovertibly proved how much more might 
bave been done, had they not been denied 
the right of suffrage, and hemmed in by 
legal barriers. 

With an earnest exhortation to ‘‘watch 
and pray” that the day may come when 
woman, as well as man may have a voice in 
those matters which concern the welfare of 
the whole race, Mrs. Campbell closed her 
impressive address. H. L. R. 





ONE OF NOT MANY. 


Among the most interesting and touching 
of the private letters which come to us, are 
those from women who are looking wistfully 
for the triumph of the claim for equal rights 
for women, yet know they shall not live to 
see it. Here is one such:— 

Please find enclosed $2.50 for the current 
volume of: your inestimable JoukNAL. I 
have delayed a little in hopes to get a few 
more subscribers, but thus far in vain. 

There are (1600) sixteen hundred licensed 
liquor saloons in this city noted for its piety. 
I would like to see the day when Woman 
holds the ballot. But as I lack only one 
year of eighty, I do not expect to. 


Excuse my troubling ~~ with m 
thoughts and trembling hand. Respectful- 
ly yours, Mrs. L. 


= 





THE E1GHT HOUR LEAGUE. 


We have been requested to publish the 
following notice: 


The Boston Eight Hour League would 
most earnestly invite all persons of what- 
ever creed, or station in life, who care for 
human progress, to attend the sessions of 
the Convention which it will hold on 
Wednesday, May 28, in the Meionaon. The 
League recognizes the great change which 
has taken place during the past year in the 
attitude of the pe c towards the Labor 
question; and will endeavor fully to meet 
the increased interest which is shown by a 
corresponding increase in the vigor and 
value of the exercises on this occasion. 
Especially would they call attention to the 
two addresses of the morning,—the one b 
the President, who is the most powerful, 
and the other by Mr. Hinckley, who is the 
most elegant speaker of our number. These 
two, at least, we hope no one will miss. 

The principal exercises of the day will be 
as follows: 

Onening address at 104 A.M. by the Pres- 
ident of the League, Mr. Ira Steward. 

2. Mr. F. A. Hinckley. Subject, ‘‘Indus- 
trial Equity.” 

Afternoon session at 244 o’clock. 

Opening address by the Vice-President, 
Mr. John Carruthers. 

2. Mr. George Gunton. 

8. Rev. B. J. Butts. Subject, “Long 
Hours for Women.” 

4. Mr. E. H. Rogers. Subject, “The Re- 
lation of the Hebrew Commonwealth to the 
American People.” 

Evening session at 734 o'clock. 

1. Mr. Ira Steward. Subject, ‘‘Wealth 


and Progress.” 
2. Rev. Jesse H. Jones. Subject, ‘‘The 
Labor Problem, the Question Stated and the 


Clue to the Solution Given. 
Your attendance is eugpentiy solicited. 


. R. PLace, Secretary. 
Boston, May 20, 1879. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. LYDIA FOLGER FOWLER. 


Another brave-hearted worker in the 
cause of womanhood has fallen out of the 
ranks, in the late Mrs. Lydia Folger Fow- 
ler, who died at her home in London. On 
the Folger side Mrs. Fowler was directly 
related to the family of Benjamin Franklin, 
and possessed in a remarkable degree many 
of the qualities which that great philan- 
thropist inherited from his mother. She 
early devoted herself to the study of medi- 
cine, and was one of tbe first ladies who 
took the degree of dector of medicine in 
America. For some years she had an ex- 
tensive practice in New York, but after the 
removal of her husband, Professor Fowler, 
to England, she gave herself more especial- 
ly to literary pursuits and to public work. 

Her lectures on the laws of life and health, 
on physical culture, and on temperance, 
have done much to promote a knowledge of 
these subjects, among her own sex in par- 
ticular. The largest halls in England have 
not unfrequently been filled by her on these 
occasions. The simplicity and geniality of 
her manners, her high moral tone and ex- 








tensive culture, made her popular as a 
speaker, and beloved and valued in private 
life. The charm of her home was felt by 
all who entered it. Her earnest and un- 
wearied labors have done much to remove 
the obstructions both of prejudice and igno- 
rance, by encouraging women to study for 
themselves those laws of life and health on 
which their well-being, both physical and 
moral, so largely depend. Mrs. Fowler 
was in her fifty-sixth year when she died. 
M. C. F. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Minneapolis Times is outspoken in its 
advocacy of Woman Suffrage. 


President Eliot and Rev. Dr. Bellows have 
subscribed $500 apiece for the Harvard Di- 
vinity School. 


A number of young ladies are canvassing 
for funds to pay for painting the outside of 
the Old South Church. 


The adoption of the California constitu- 
tion, and of such a constitution, is the open 
door to no end of evil. 


The Cambridge Tribune turns a friendly 
face to the rights of women, and gracefully 
gives its columns to report the work done 
in its vicinity. 


An unsuccessful effort was made in the 
British house of lords recently to repeal the 
old law making marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister illegal. 


The annual meeting of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association will furnish 
an excellent opportunity to pay for the Wo- 
MAN’sS JOURNAL without risk by the mail. 


All those who desire to make contribu- 
tions or pledges for the Festival Subscrip- 
tion can do so at the office of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL, No. 4 Park street, at the time of 
the annual meeting. 


Delegates of the colored race to the num- 
ber of fifty convened in Richmond, Va., and 
discussed the immigration problem. Reso- 
lutions were adopted recommending the or- 
ganization of emigration societies. 


The Woman’s ‘l'emperance convention of 
the first and second congressional district, 
was held at Cincinnati, O., May 10, and 
was a grand success. Their next annual 
meeting will be held at Walnut Hills. 


‘‘We hear with pleasure ‘‘says the London 
Academy, ‘‘that in the English paper in the 
matriculation examination of the University 
of London, a woman is first, and every 
woman candidate well up on the list.” 


An association under the name of ‘‘Ladies’ 
American Athlete” has been formed in New 
York, and the grounds of this organization 
were formally opened on the 12th inst. at 
Madison avenue and Fifty-ninth street. 


Visitors to the anniversaries in Boston 
next week, should take time to see the beau- 
tiful life-like bust of William Lloyd Garri- 
son, wrought by Miss Anne Whitney. It 
is at Doll and Richards’, in Park Street. 


The Unitarian Festival will be held Thurs- 
day, May 29, at the Boston Music Hall at 5 
o’clock, P. mM. Lieut-Gov. John D. Long 
will preside, Hon. Geo. S. Hale is to ‘‘wel- 
come the clergy,” and Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke to ‘‘respond for the clergy.” 


Every reader of the Woman’s JouRNAL 
will regret to hear that William Lloyd Gar- 
rison is seriously ill. His children were tel- 
egraphed to New York on Wednesday last, 
whither Mr. Garrison had gone, in the hope 
that change would give him relief. 


The Young Men’s Christian Union will 
hold its anniversary Wednesday evening, 
May 28, at the Music Hall. Addresses by 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, President Chas. W. 
Eliot, Rev. Reuen Thomas, Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale. Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D., 
and others. 


Rev. Washington Gladden gave a sensi- 
ble talk at the fraternity rooms, recently, 
telling his audience what kind of books to 
read, and how toread them. He thinks 
books should be read for instruction as well 
as for entertainment, and inclines a great 
deal to poetry. 


The Wellesley College students have es- 
tablished a flower mission, each one con- 
tributing a penny a week for purchasing 
flowers, which are sent to hospitals and 
ether institutions about Boston, two stu- 
dents being chosen weekly to carry the 
offerings to them. 


The Womasn Suffrage advocates of Mas- 
sachusetts having just obtained the right to 
vote on school matters, are now asking the 
Legislature to allow them to vote on all mat- 
ters relating to the sale of intoxicating liq 
uors. All must admit that the ballot in the 
hands of Woman for this purpose would be 
safe.—Colorado Springs Gazette, 


About fifty of the colored ladies of the 
West End have organized, with Mrs. George 
L. Ruffin as President, for the purpose of 
making up and repairing clothing to send 
to the suffering refugees in the West. Gov- 
ernor Ta!bot has given the society a bale of 
flanne], and donations of similar goods are 
solicited from merchants and manufacturers. 








The Ohio House has passed a bill making 
the penalty for vagrancy $100 or imprison- 
ment at hard labor at $1.50 a day until that 





fine is worked out. The bill gives the town- 
ship trustees power to arrest any one com- 
plained of for begging on the highway, and 
the convicted tramp may be hired out to 
work on the roads or other public improve- 
ments. 


The graduates of Oberlin, resident in 
New England, wil] hold their fourth annu- 
al meeting on Thursday, May 29th, at 12 
o'clock. in the Library-room of the Congre- 
gational House, corver of Beacon and Som- 
erset Streets., Boston. All who have been 
students at Oberlin, and who will attend, 
should state the fact at once to W. C. Cal- 
lander, Andover, Mass. 


Reports from Gothenberg, dated April 30, 
state that the steamer Nordenskjold will 
soon leave that place on an exploring voy- 
age for the northeast passage which is be- 
lieved to exist. Two coast expeditions will 
also start from two places in Behring’s 
straits. The New York Herald yacht Jean- 
nette will go to the straits from California, 
to meet the Nordenskjold in order to search 
for the Vega. 


Concerning Thomas Carlyle Mrs. Hooper 
tells this story: An American gentleman 
once called to see him, and was greeted in 
the following manner: ‘Weel, sir, and so 
ye come frae that big coontry where the 
vote of the grandest scoondral on airth is 
equal to that of Jesus Christ. And ye think 
much o’ Jarge Washington, but he was no 
great mon—he was a good surveyor, maybe, 
but he was no great mon!” 


The advice of Fred Douglass to the col- 
ored men of the South ‘‘to remain where 
they are and fight it out” may be sound. 
But some of them may be impertinent 
enough to ask Fred why he did not do so. 
It might go far toward satisfying these poor 
people, flying from the bitter tyranny of the 
South, if men of the intelligence of Mr. 
Douglass would establish headquarters in 
Mississippi or Louisiana.—ZJnter Ocean. 


The Free Religious Association will hold 
its usual Social Festival at the hall of the 
Young Men’s Christian Union, 18 Boylston 
street, Boston, on the evening of Friday, 
May 30, 1879. Doors open from 6 44 to 10 
Pp. M. T. W. Higginson will preside. James 
Parton and others will speak. On Friday 
morning at 10 44 o’clock, and afternoon at 
3 o’clock, in Parker Memorial Hall, are 
held the two sessions for public addresses. 


The Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute 
has issued the prospectus of its second an- 
nual session. The design is, during their 
summer sojourn at the Cottage City of 
America, to meet the vacation wants of 
such as wish to combine the study of some 
specialty with the rest and recreation of a 
delightful seaside resort. Mr. B. W. Put- 
nam, of Jamaica Plain, Boston, supplies 
general information concerning the depart- 
ments to be conducted. 


The Southern gentlemen who are forbid- 
ding steamboats to carry negroes North, and 
cutting off their supplies on shore, are the 
same whoa few months ago begged the 
Northern aid during the yellow fever 
scourge. Aid was sent to the amount of 
several hundred thousand dollars. The re- 
cent course of the South has probably 
caused a "good many persons to wish they 
had their money back to give to the colored 
refugees. —Indianapolis Journal (Rep.) 


Mr. P. T. Barnum relates that on one oc- 
casion when Phebe Cary was at his muse- 
um looking about at the curiosities, he pre- 
ceded her on the stairs and had passed down 
two steps. She, intently watching a big 
anaconda in a case at the top of the stairs, 
walked on and fell. He was just in time to 
catch her in his arms and save her from a 
dangerous fall. ‘‘I am morelucky than the 
first woman was who fell through the influ- 
ence of the serpent,” remarked Miss Cary, 
as she recovered herself. 


The commencement of the School of Ora- 
tory, Boston University, crowded Tremont 
Temple to its utmost on the afternoon of 
the 15th inst. A class of thirty-two gradu- 
ated, only eight of whom were gentlemen. 
What a change in public sentiment such a 
fact indicates! The Temple was made 
beautiful with flowers, and bountiful bou- 
quets were distributed to the graduates. 
The exercises were creditable aliketo Pro- 
fessor Monroe and tothe pupils. The diplo- 
mas were conferred by President Warren. 


The St. Louis papers gave very full re- 
ports of the doings of the late Suffrage 
Convention in that city. They published 
several of the speeches in full, and the reso- 
lutions also, which took a wide range of 
topics and filled a column of the Republican. 
Many of the speakers were especially com- 
plimented. The whole body of workers 
present were urged to push forward the 
claim for a sixteenth amendment, and to 
make that the work for the coming year. 
The convention adjourned to meet in Indi- 
anapolis next year. 


In the House of Commons the O’Conor 
Don has introduced a bill to establish the 
University of St. Patrick at Dublin, with 
affiliated colleges, making provision for fel- 
lowships, scholarships and exhibitions at a 
cost of $7,500,000, to be defrayed from the 
Irish Church temporalities. Several Irish 
members and Messrs. W. E. Forster and 
Fawcett supported the bill. Sir Stafford 
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Northcote declined to express an opinion 
until the House had had time to consider 
the bill. The bill was accordingly read the 
first time. 


The fourth volume of Lewes’s ‘‘Problems 
of Life and Mind,” being ‘‘The Study of 
Psychology; its Object, Scope, and Meth 
od,” which George Eliot has prepared for 
publication, will be ready at Houghton, 
Osgood & Co.’s this week Friday. The 
same day this house will publish the last 
two volumes (30 and 31) of Mr. Longfellow’s 
‘Poems of Places.” Volume 30 includes 
poems pertaining to British America, Mex- 
ico, and South America, and volume 31 
those which concern Oceanica. Helen M. 
Knowlton’s ‘‘Hints for Pupils in Drawing” 
will also be out on Friday. 


Professor A. E. Dolbear of Tufts College 
claims to have invented a device for fac- 
simile writing by telegraph, nearly identical 
in principle with that lately invented and 
described by Mr. Cowper of England, and 
that his instrument was made and shown to 
a good many persons when Cowper’s was 
first made public here. Professor Dolbear 
communicates to the New England Journal 
of Education a full description of his device, 
with a diagram, which make the principle 
of this curious operation much plainer than 
most of the previously published descrip- 
tions of similar devices. 


Moses Coit Tyler has been recently en- 
gaged in preparing a work on English Lit- 
erature which shall be suited to the needs 
of classes in colleges and seminaries, using 
as the basis of it Professor Marley’s well- 
known work on the same subject. He has, 
however, effected a complete rearrange- 
ment of the matter and made many retrench- 
ments and additions. A system of tables 
and charts has been prepared for each peri- 
od, thus adding to the clearness and sim- 
plicity of the classification of the great 
authors. Sheldon & Co. are to publish it, 
and expect to have it ready in June. 


There are now 2400 Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations in the world, 1000 of that 
number being in America. The American 
associations are not only the strongest in 
respect of number, but they have the great- 
est wealth. They own fifty-six buildings, 
which, exclusive of all incumbrances, are 
vaiued at over $2,500,000. The annual ex- 
penses of the American societies are $400,. 
000. In over 100 towns a general secretary 
is employed, who devotes his whole time 
to the interests of the organization. The 
International Convention, as already an- 
nounced in this column, will assemble in 
Baltimore on May 21, and remain in session 
five days. 


The project of laying a cable from the 
California coast to Japan by way of the 
Hawaiian Islands has reached the point 
where subscriptions to the stock are invited, 
and Cyrus W. Field has put his name down 
for $100,000. It is expected that the Ha- 
waiian government will subscribe $1,000,000, 
and that the remainder of the requisite cap- 
ital will be raised in London, Paris, New 
York and San Francisco, The scheme is 
in strong hands, and the fact that there is 
an immense amount of capital in the world 
that can not find profitable employment in 
other enterprises is in its favor; so there 








seems to be no reason why it should not be 
a success, 


More Woman Suffrage! Having bravely 
survived the passage of the bill giving wo- 
men the right to vote for school committee, 
the Senate, by a vote of 15 to 17, has passed 
a bill allowing women to vote in all matters 
relating to the sale of intoxicating liquors— 
that is, with regard to the withholding cr 
granting of liquor licenses. Of course, 
when Woman’s right to this much is cor- 
ceded, there is no logical reason for refusing: 
her the ballot on any question. If she 
should vote for school committee, why nct 
for selectmen? The Woman Suffrage folks 
see this and recognize the importance of the 
victories they are so unexpectedly achieving. 
—WN. EH. Homestead. 


The new edition of Dickens’s novels and 
the new one of Scott’s at Houghton, Osgood 
& Co.’s, will be published at the rate of five 
volumes a month. The first five volumes of 
each set were issued last Tuesday. When 
completed, the “Dickens” will comprise 
twenty nine volumes, and the ‘‘Scott” twen- 
ty-five. Both editions belong to the present 
era of cheap books. The “Dickens” has 
allthe English plates, many of them on 
steel and several hundred in number, and 
contains the introductions by E. P. Whip- 
ple. Itissold for $1.50 a volume. Each 
volume of the ‘‘Scott” has two steel plates 
and the book is printed in large type on 
good paper and sells for $1. 


Mr. Emerson is the subject of a recent 
“Celebrity at Home” paperin The World of 
London, and mention is made in it of the 
tribute which Professor Tyndall paid to 
Emereon’s poetry in one of his later works. 
Tyndall explained that he had quoted Em- 
erson frequently ‘‘mainly because in him 
we have a poet and a profoundly religious 
man, who is really and entirely undaunted 
by the discoveries of science, past, present 
and prospective. In his case, Poetry, with the 
joy of a bacchanal, takes her graver broth- 
er Science by the hand and cheers him with 
immortal laughter. By Emerson scientific 
conceptions are continually transmuted into 
the finer forms and warmer lines of an ideal 
world.” 


The Rev. A. D. Mayo says in the Nation- 
al Journal of Education, in the course of an: 
article on the present economical fever in 
education: ‘One growing cause of the 
hostility to generous school appropriations 
is the persistent efforts of certain ecclesias- 
tical bodies to destroy the American system 
of public instruction. The bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and a portion of 
the higher dignitaries of some Protestant 
Churches, are perpetually at work to sub- 
stitute the exploded system of European 
parochial instruction for the free schools. 
In numerous cities of the North, a portion 
of thechildren are first withdrawn into par- 
ochial schools, and then the Common Coun- 
cil or School Board is flooded with ward 
politicians, who make this removal an ex- 
cuse for a destructive crippling of the com- 
mon schools. Again and again has this 
been done. We are convinced that a great 
deal of the discontent with the high and 
normal schools that finds its way into the 
press is a manufactured discontent, steadily 
nursed by a body of implacable foes to our 
whole system of instruction.” 
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HOUSEHOLD SINS. 


The subjects of our sketch may never be 
found in criminal notices, and no law of 
State relates to or governs them, but they 
are sins nevertheless, and no sin shall go 
unpunished. We may specify only a few. 
These, if considered and regulated, would 
embrace many lesser ones. The first of 
which we speak is over-particularity. No 
woman is doing right to carry her neatness 
to excess, to be ever on the watch for a par- 
ticle of dirt, broom and dust-pan always in 
hand, following those who may be unfortu- 
nate enough to live in her presence. We 
know a woman without servants, who after 
having the company of one or two ladies in 
her parlor a few hours, doing some light 
work, will sweep and dust thoroughly every 
article in the room, give the stove an extra 
brush, dust windows and blinds, then close 
them, ready for another caller. This same 
spirit is manifest throughout the house. 

We do not object to neatness. It is every 

woman’s duty, who has charge of the home, 
to keep it inorder. If it is orderly, it will 
be neat and attractive; but neatness is one 
thing and a state of never-ending house- 
cleaning another. It may please some hus- 
bands to find their homes always ready for 
company, free from dust and in perfect or- 
der; it may gain a word of praise from 
some other fastidious housekeeper, but if 
life is spared, the time will come when it 
will be regretted that so many hours have 
been spent in useless work. 

Children naturally look to their mothers 
as intelligent and superior beings. As they 
grow older and find she has no interest in 
their studies, no knowledge of the things 
they are taught as useful and necessary for 
their mature years, they lose this respect and 
realize that they have outgrown her. It is 
a dreadful thing for a mother to lose the re- 
spect of her children. Can love survive 
where this cannot? Husbands in later life 
retire from the business where they have 
been continually learning of the world and 
look for a companion in the wife. Do they 
always find it? Her mind has not enlarged 
beyond houselold matters since they started 
in life together. They are companions in 
thought no longer. There is a gulf between 
them. Of how much worth would it be 
now, if a few moments or an hour of each 
day had been spent in reading or study! We 
are well aware that the demand on Woman’s 
time in the home is very great; that there 
are few idle moments for a mother of a fam- 
ily, but are there not opportunities for 
change in the quality of work, by leaving 
undone those things which are practically 
useless and adding to the stores of the mind 
those which are useful and enduring? The 
best and truest homes are not always the so- 
called well-kept. 

Another common wrong of housekeepers 
is worry. Worrying for fear the work will 
not be done, or not well done, or something 
may happen which we are not prepared for. 
Those who will worry will a!ways find 
enough to worry about. It is well to think 
of the work to be done, have a plan for each 
day and follow it as nearly as possible. 
Worry retards rather than forwards the 
work. It tries the mind before the work is 
begun. It makes one fretful, sours the 
temper and disturbs the peace of the house- 
hold. One who worries is never free from 
care. There are certain evils which cannot 
be overcome. We should make the best of 
them and not add the burden of worry. 

A much more common sin is overwork. 
There are but few working women who do 
not at times work beyond their strength; 
many are in circumstances which oblige 
them to doit. They see no way to avoid 
it. We would not, by any word, add to 
the burden already upon them. There isa 
class, however, who might, by exercising 
reason and common-sense, break away from 
this sin. Through foree of habit, they 
prolong their labor, taking upon themselves 
extra burdens, which in reality are not nec- 
essary. 

There are not a few ruining soul and 
body, to keep pace with fashion. They 

cannot afford the time to read a little each 
day or engage in some recreation, conse- 
quently they have over-worked bodies and 
under fed brains. In nearly every home 
there is chance for improvement in the ways 
and amount of work done. Very often this 
might begin in the cooking department. 
Let every woman understand how to cook 
good, wholesome food, then do it, rather 
than cater to the likes and dislikes of each 
member of the family. Those who have it 
in their power to institute a reform in house- 
hold matters, should not hesitate to begin. 
It is sadly needed. Work should be brought 
within the limit of one’s ability. Men do 
not know, and never will, how many things 
the word housework includes in its mean- 
ing. We should not expect them to reme- 
dy its evils. Women must decide what is 
most necessary for them todo and when 
they have done enough. The never-ending 
monotone of housework is filling our In- 
sane Asylums as no other cause. Statistics 
confirm this statement. The cure is in the 
hands of womenlargely. Let them enforce 
it. Let themrise abovetheir sin. The con- 
stitution must break sometime. Is not the 
life and health of a mother of more worth to 
her family than the work she is daily doing 
forthem? She has norightto work as long 


as strength to move endures, sacrificing 
health and comfort, growing prematurely 
old, and lessening her days. No mother 
will see her children suffer while she is able 
tohelp them. 1!t is her duty also to care for 
her own health, that she muy live to guide 
her children to manhood and womanhood, 
and be to them what none other than a 
mother ever can be. L. M. T. 
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A WORD OF CHEER. 


The Christian Union cheerfully accepts 
the growth of Woman’s Rights and says: 

“The friends of Woman Suffrage may 
well take courage if they compare the pres- 
ent status of the movement with that which 
existed ten or fifteen years ago. Woman 
Suffrage has been for some time established 
in Wyoming Territory, with, says that con- 
servative journal, the London Times, ‘the 
best possible results so far.’ It has been 
adopted in England in municipal and school 
board elections, and—we quote from the 
same journal—‘no proved mischief has re- 
sulted from it.’ The bill brought in by Mr. 
Leonard Courtney in the House of Com- 
mons, for giving the right of franchise to 
unmarried women and widows assessed to 
rates and taxes, was rejected by a majority 
of 217 to 103; but the inconsisteney of the 
measure, which proposed to give the Suf- 
frage to the unmarried, but withheld it from 
wives, furnished a strong argument against 
it, and did not serve to attract any conserv- 
ative voters to it. The fact that Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
definitely declared himself, at a fitting time 
and under fitting circumstances, prepared 
to support the proposal, and the very cau- 
tious opposition which it evoked from such 
journals as the Zimes, and even the Pull 
Mall Gazette are indications of the rapid and 
great change in public opinion. In Kansas 
women vote on all school matters almost 
universally on the side of morality and tem- 
perance, and their presence has had the ef- 
fect greatly to increase quiet and order at 
the polls. The real difficulty in the way of 
Woman Suffrage is illustrated in New 
Hampshire; where, although Suffrage has 
been granted in school matters, in only a 
few of the districts have any considerable 
number of women voted. Next year will 
probably see a larger vote; asin some dis- 
tricts women have been elected on the Board 
of Education. Whenever the indisposition 
of women to take part in public affairs is 
overcome the right to take part will no 
longer be denied them. In Illinois a con- 
stitutional objection has been developed to 
the proposed bill giving women a vote in 
respect to license, the State Constitution 
conferring Suffrage to male citizens, but the 
House Committee on License has reported 
an amendment to the Constitution, and 
urged its submssion to popular vote. The 
same committee has reported favorably 
a bill providing that no license shall be 
granted except upon a petition signed by a 
majority of all residents, men and women, 
of the town or ward where the license is 
desired. This would prove a closer restrie- 
tion, if possible, than women’s votes, since 
some men even who would fail to vote 
against license would refuse to sign a peti- 
tion for license. The Christian Union con- 
gratulates Miss Willard on her success. 
She need not weep for lack of other worlds 
to conquer. When this victory is achieved 
let her move East, and try New York State.” 
The Christian Union is mistaken if it 
supposes the women of New Hampshire 
did not vote. There was a most encourag- 
ing attendance at the polls on the part of 
women. Eps. W. J. 
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EMERSON’S REMINISCENCES OF BROOK 
FARM. 


In the year 1840 Dr. Channing took 
counsel with Mr. George Ripley on the 
point if it were possible to bring cultivated, 
thoughtful people together, and make a 
society that deserved the name. He early 
talked with Dr. John Collins Warren on the 
same thing, who admitted the wisdom of 
the purpose, and undertook to make the 
experiment. Dr. Channing repaired to his 
house with these thoughts; he found a well 
chosen assembly of gentlemen; mutual 
greetings and introductions and chattings 
all around, and he was in the way of intro- 
ducing the general purpose of the conversa- 
tion, when a side-door opened, the whole 
company streamed in to an oyster supper 
with good wines, and so ended that attempt 
in Boston. Channing opened his mind 
then to Ripley, and invited a large party of 
ladies and gentlemen. I had the honor to 
be present. No important consequences of 
the attempt followed. Margaret Fuller, 
Ripley, Bronson, and Hedge, and many 
others, gradually came together, but only 
in the way of students. But I think there 
prevailed at that timea general belief in the 
city that this was some concert of doctri- 
naires to establish certain opinions, or to 
inaugurate some movement in literature, 
philosophy, or religion, but of which these 
conspirators were quite innocent. It was 
no concert, but only two or three men and 
women, who read alone with some vivacity. 
Perhaps all of them were surprised at the 
rumor that they were a school or sect, but 
more especially at the name of ‘‘Transcen- 
dentalism.” Nobody knows who first ap- 





plied the name. These persons became in 


the common chance of society acquainted 
with each other, and the result was a strong 
friendship, exclusive in proportion to its 
eee 

From that time, meetings were held 
with conversation—with very little form— 
from house to house. Yet the intelligent 
character and varied ability of the company 
gave it some notoriety, and perhaps awak- 
ened some curiosity as to its aims and re- 
sults. But nothing more serious came of it 
foralong time. A modest quarterly jour- 
nal called Zhe Dia!, under the editorship of 
Margaret Fuller, enjoyed its obscurity for 
four years, when it ended. Its papers were 
the contributions and work of friendship 
among a narrow circle of writers. Perhaps 
its writers were also its chief readers. But 
it had some noble papers; perhaps the best 
of Margaret Fuller’s. It has some numbers 
highly important, because they contained 
papers by Theodore Parker..... . 

I said the only result of the conversa- 
tions which Dr. Channing had was to ini- 
tiate the little quarterly called The Dial; 
but they had a further consequence in the 
creation of the society called the “Brook 
Farm” in 1841. Many of these persons 
who had compared their notes around in 
the libraries of each other upon speculative 
matters, became impatient of speculation, 
and wished to put it into practice. Mr. 
George Ripley, with some of his associates, 
established a society, of which the priuciple 
was, that the members should be stock 
holders, and that while some deposited 
money others should be allowed to fgive 
their labor in different kinds as an equiva- 
lent for money. It contained very many 
interesting and agreeable persons. Mr. 
Curtis of New York, and his brother of 
English Oxford, were members of the fam- 
ily; from the first also was Theodore Park- 
er; Mr. Morton, of Plymouth—engaged in 
the fisheries—eccentric; he built a house 
upon the farm, and he and his family con- 
tinued in it till the end; Margaret Fuller, 
with her joyous conversations and sympa- 
thies. Many persons gave character and 
attractiveness to the place. The farm con- 
sisted of 200 acres, and occupied some spot 
near Reedville camp of later years. In and 
around it, whether as members, boarders, 
or visitors, were remarkable persons for 
character, intellect, and accomplishments. 
.... The Rev. Wm. H. Channing, now of 
London, student of Socialism in France and 
England, was a frequent sojourner here, 
and in perfect sympathy with the experi- 


Brook Farm existed six or seven years, 
when the Society broke up and the farm 
was sold, and all parties came out witha 
loss; some had spent on it the accumula- 
ions of years. At the moment all regarded 
it asafailure; but I do not think that all so 
regard it now, but probably as an import- 
ant chapter in their experience, which has 
been of life-long value. What knowledge 
hasit affordedthem! What personal power 
which the studies of character have yiven; 
what accumulated culture many members 
owe to it; what mutual pleasure they took 
of each other! A close union like that in a 
ship’s cabin, of persons in various condi- 
tions; clergymen, young collegians, mer- 
chants, mechanics, farmers’ sons and daugh- 
ters, with men of rare opportunities and 
culture. —Zzchange. 
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HOW TO SUPPORT A FAMILY. 





Mary was not avery strong woman and 
she had four to support on twenty-five cents 
a day, and by self-denial and arithmetic she 
did it. Her rent was fifty cents a week, 
and there was fuel to buy, and oil, and food. 
This is the way she did it; she appropriated 
seven cents each day for rent, six for fuel, 
two for oil, and ten for food. Now the oil 
never cost quite the daily two cents for Sun- 
days and in summer she used none, so out 
of the oil money came the lacking cent for 
rent, and whatever else was saved out of it 
went for wick, a chimney, or something of 
that kind. She arranged with a coal mer- 
chant to bring him thirty-six cents each Sat- 
urday evening; her coal was safe in her cel- 
lar, the men mixed it with coke for her, and 
in summer she used so little that her money 
accumulated in his hands and he put fuel in 
her cellar for it when fuel was cheapest, 
and so her winter supply was sufficient as 
she doled it out. As she had a fire, and 
conveniences for washing and ironing, a 
poor neighbor did her washing and Mary’s 
together, in Mary’s cellar every week, and 
ironed for both; a tub of suds was left, and 
at night Mary scoured her room and cleaned 
her windows and furniture. Her place was 
always clean, so were her children; conse- 
quently they were healthy. Early every 
morning she sent out the boy and girl with 
a bag and a basket to pick up bits of wood, 
paper and pasteboard for kindling. In sum- 
mer sometimes the supply was good enough 
to boil the water and so save coal. The 
little children returned early from their ex- 
pedition; the boy washed and combed ard 
hurried to a grocer’s, a baker's, and a butch- 
er’s in the vicinity, to see if there were any 
errands or any sidewalk cleaning for him. 
Regularly he went each morning, and if 
there was work he got for it his breakfast, 
or a penny, ora stale loaf. ‘he food thus 
given him for his work was the sole Sabbath 





supply, for on Sunday Mary was earning 





nothing. Saturday mornings the boy clean- 
ed steps or areas for a couple of houses in an 
adjacent street, getting for his work soap- 
fat, of which his prudent mother made her 
soap, and in quantity sufficient to enable her 
to trade some to the grocer's wife for the 
lye she used. On Saturdays, also, both the 
boy and girl extended their fuel hunt, and 
offered their services at more stores and 
stalls for errands, and the pennies or worn 
clothing earned in this way supplied the 
family wardrobe, though it cost the mother 
many a late evening's work in patching and 
turning to make it do. ’ 

Every day the boy and girl went to the 
public school, and encouraged by their 
mother worked hard, as those who knew 
schooling was a boon and meant something 
to them. On Sabbaths, clean, if shabby and 
thinly clad, they all four took the most ob- 
scure seat in a mission church. They never 
begged nor obtruded their troubles on peo- 
ple, and I doubt if they were known, or 
ever got any help beyond perhaps a trifle 
now and then from the school teacher. 

‘Still I cannot comprehend how ten cents 
a day fed four, even with an occasional 
meal to the boy and a stale loaf.” 

‘Nor did I until I got Mary’s bill of fare 
and ferreted out her method of making two 
ends meet. She always traded at the same 
shops, decent shops where she was known, 
and carrying some basin or pitcher of her 
own for her small purchases she saved the 
shop-keepers paper and string, and so they 
did not begrudge serving her in littles. 
She asked the butcher to save her bones and 
meat trimmings which she could buy by the 
two or three cents worth, more to flavor her 
food than to be food. As she regularly 
bought at the same place, she often 
received little gifts or accommodations 
which eked out her stove.” 

Miss Help searched in her desk, drew out 
a slip of paper and read this poor woman’s 
method of feeding four people for ten cents 
a day. 

‘‘Monday: one-half pound barley, three 
cents; half a pound corn meal, two cents; 
half pound dried beans, three cents; scrap 
meat two cents. The corn meal made into 
mush was their breakfast; the beans and 
half the scrap meat to flavor them made 
dinner; half the barley boiled with a little 
scrap meat made a supper. You see here 
were three very wholesome, nourishing, di- 
gestible dishes, capable of going a long way 
in supporting existence. Tuesday: salt 
pork, three cents; molasses, three cents; 
salt, two cents; half a pound of corn meal, 
two cents. The barley left from the day 
before was with molasses their breakfast; a 
few of the beans had also been retained and 
boiled with the pork and some meal, was a 
dinner, and corn meal and a little molasses 
made their supper. The salt would suffice 
them for a week, and the molasses was not 
all used that day. Wednesday: three cents 
for potatoes unless potatoes were dear, and 
if so she bought instead the cheapest vegeta- 
bles to be had; two cents for bones or scraps 
to boil with the vegetables; half a pound of 
split peas and two cents for corn meal. 
Thursday: three cents for pork, three cents 
for beans, three cents for barley and one cent 
for pepper. Friday: four cents for corn 
meal, three cents for molasses, three cents 
for peas. Saturday: three cents for beans, 
four cents for butcher’s scraps and three 
cents for potatoes, cabbage, or some other 
vegetable. Sunday had to take its chance 
ona loaf earned by the boy at the baker's 
or a little food saved out of the week or 
some gift to the boy for running the grocer’s 
errands. If by any chance Mary saved a 
cent out of her day’s food, it with every 
cent earned by the children went into a lit- 
tle box as a saving for clothes or the inevita- 
ble shoes for winter. Their living seemeda 
daily miracle; it was the miracle of perse- 
verance, sound judgment and careful calcu- 
lation. Mary took all the sleep which she 
could, sparing herself sewing at night, and 
so saved fuel, and lights, and her own eyes. 
Her food was regularly taken, cooked as 
well as possible, and always of a kind to 
bring the best returns in health and strength. 
They worked in this way for five years, the 
boy earning more money as he needed more 
clothes; then at thirteen he got a situation 
with the coal man. In two years more the 
girl got a place with the baker's wife, for 
all the neighborhood had learned to respect 
this family in their struggle against beggary. 
For two years before she went out the girl 
had helped her mother in sewing, and so se- 
cured her clothing; the youngest girl had 
fallen heir to the kindling gathering, area 
cleaning and errands. When her sister was 
elevated to a servant’s position this child 
helped her mother with the sewing; she is 
now twelve, and the whole family are thriv- 
ing in every way."—Sunday Afternoon. 
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VENTILATION OF HOUSES. 


In farm houses, certainly in those in the 
cellar of which are stored large quantities 
of vegetables, the air is polluted more or 
less by decaying vegetation. It is not nee- 
essary that the cabbages, turnips and pota- 
toes should be manifestly rotten in order to 
Vitiate the air of a house. When piled to- 
gether, as they usually are in a vellar, there 
must be more or less fermentation, and this 
implies incipient decomposition. The fami- 
ly breathing this contaminated air day after 








day may be so accustomed to it as not to be 
aware of its presence, but strangers perceive 
it instantly. Asspring approaches and veg. 
etables sprout in the cellar, the air of a 
farmhouse often becomes intolerable to de}. 
icate olfactory nerves. There can be no 
growth of new shoots without correspond. 
ing decay of the old tubers, and the decay 
of vegetation is as productive of disease as 
is the decay of animal matter. 

Not to speak of sinks, cesspools, and oth. 
er causes of contaminated air in and around 
houses, the question recurs: How can good 
ventilation be secured? If a house has a 
chimney built from the cellar bottom, as 
every chimney should be, this is the natura] 
outlet for all impurities. During cold 
weather when fires are necessary, there 
must be a strong draft of hot air up the 
chimneys and every occupied room, either 
living or sleeping should be furnished with 
a register opening into the chimney, the 
size depending upon the size of the room 
and the number of the occupants. If only 
one register is used, it could be near the 
floor, for carbonic acid and other foul air is 
heavier than the pure article, and tends to 
settle at the bottom of the room. Through 
this register there will be a constant draft 
up chimney, and it can thus be made to 
take the place of the fire-places of our fa- 
thers. 

An escape valve is not all that is necessa- 
ry to secure good ventilation. ‘Fresh air 
is life,” says the game-keeper, and spe- 
cial provision must be made for its admis- 
sion. In many houses enough enters through 
the crevices and cracks to produce a con- 
stant change, but otherwise a tube with a 
valve at its mouth and a register in the floor 
to regulate the amount, should conduct air 
from out doors into the living and sleeping 
rooms. 

The cellar is one of the most important 
parts of the house to be ventilated, and the 
part which is most frequently neglected 
The foul air is not likely to be generated. 
Few cellars smell as sweet as they should. 
With a damp musty hole under the house, 
we must expect impure air disseminated 
through al! the premises. A constant change 
of air in the cellar can be effected by put- 
ting a register into the chimney in case one 
comes to the cellar floor. If not, one or 
more tubes should conduct the cellar air to 
the roof.—Ploughman. 
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THE PROUD PEACOCK. 


A proud peacock, who had a very hand- 
some wife, was asked one day if he did not 
think females should have an equal voice in 
government with males. But at this he 
scratched in great disapprobation saying, 
“No; it would destroy the delicacy of the 
lady birds should such a thing be permit- 
ted.” Yet he never seemed to care that the 
brown sparrows had to work very hard for 
their living, and he never cried out that 
their delicacy would be destroyed when he 
saw the poor little females going out into 
the busy streets and scratching in all the 
dirt to find enough to eat. 

Moral —Consistency is a rare virtue. 

L. D. BLAKE. 
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AN IRISH WOMAN’S VOTE. 


Eprttors JouRNAL:—Enclosed please find 
a little report from the Woman’s Temper- 
ance Union. 

lt has often been said by men and women 
both. that if women were given the ballot 
only the “low Irish would vote.” Here is 
a poor, unlettered Irish woman; it is not 
difficult to imagine how she would vote, 
and if she would do right, why not many 
another equally distressed by the presence 
of this fiend in her family? 


At the last meeting of the Women’s Tem- 
perance Union, a thrilling incident occurred, 
which bears strongly upon the question o! 
license or prohibition, now at issue before 
our city government. 

The almost unanimous opinion of the 
speakers had been for prohibition; when an 
Irish woman —one who had never been 
heard from at these meetings— arose and in 
tones most intense from depth of feeling, 
thanked those present for this expression on 
a subject so vital to her. She said she was 
the mother of as good a son as ever blessed 
a mother’s heart till he began to seek these 
haunts of ruin, from the effects of which 
he had become intoxicated and finally 
brought before the courts. The law gives 
the man license to sell; the boy buys only 
what the law allows, the law has a consta- 
dle at the door to arrest him, he is brought 
before the court, which gives him forty 
days in jail. 

She said to the judge, “the jail is no 

lace for the boy,” to which he replied: ‘I 

now it, my good woman, but ’tis law.” 
Then his warm woolen clothes were taken 
off him and thin cotton ones puton. When 
his time was out he came home wrecked. 
And this is the work of license. Down with 
the licenses! She stated that she knew of 
many now only waiting for this permit to in- 
crease their miserable traffic; and pit-falls 
were thickly set along our streets, into which 
rouse boys, and on Osh are Genages, So 

egin a life worse than language can de- 
scribe. ii 

And this goes on under State protection. 
The fiend is legally put into the brain of 
the loving son and husband, and when sim- 
ply acting as it impels him he is at once 
“sent up.” If the heartache which thrilled 
through her words could have been felt by 
those in authority perhaps no other plea 
would he necessary to secure prohibition. 

E. H. 8. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Why is a carpenter like a barber? Be- 
cause he can’t get along without shavings. 

In sitting fora picture the person who 
winks at a camera gets a reply in the nega- 
tive. 

The average railroad map is cut bias. The 
wide black lines show that there is but one 
way to go to any known place. 


«‘What do you know of the character of 
this man?” was asked of a witness at a po- 
lice court the other day. ‘‘What do I know 
of his character? I know it to be unbleach- 
able, your honor,” he replied with much 
emphasis. 


Tailor (to customer). ‘I don’t under- 
stand your style of doing things. Your sal- 
ary is big enough to enable you to pay your 
pills.” ‘‘Well, who said it wasn’t?” “You 
don’t keep your word.” ‘‘Certainly I do. 
I told youl’d pay you out of my savings.” 
“Well?” ‘Well, I haven't saved anything.” 


I had a pretty room at the hotel in Nice, 
but I woke up in the morning with my face 
badly bitten with mosquitoes. Mosquitoes 
in February! It was improbable, inconceiv- 
able, but it was true. I was enchanted with 
the idea of writing to Paris that I had been 
bitten with mosquitoes in February! The 
next night was worse yet. I complained to 
the landlord. ‘‘Well, af did take hold,” 
he said, as if he were talking to a dozen 
blood suckers. ‘‘You may well believe it.” 
“Then you've had enough.” ‘‘I should say 
so.” ‘*Then will give you No, 27.” 
‘“Aren’t there mosquitoes in all the rooms?” 
“Oh! po. Itcoststoomuch. Can’t pay for 
fire in all the rooms. I have only one mos- 
quito room—that one you're in. That’s for 
invalids who come here and want to be sure 
that it’s a summer climate. I only gave it 
to you as a special honor. Some people 
wouldn’t believe they were in Nice, even in 
winter, unless the mosquitoes bit them.” 


DON’T BUY A YARD 
Of Straw Matting 


Until you have seen the WHITE and CHECK at Car- 
pet and Window Shade Store 


173 ‘Washington Street 


J. E. BOND. 
$5 to $20 Fai" sticon‘é ComPorinnd: Me. 
A Full and Complete Assortment 


or 


BuADIES’, 


AND 














MIssES 


Children’s Fine Boots. 


Shoes and slippers for summer wear. 


Onr Specialties, La Bronze French Inlaid Slippers, 
imported patterns at $1.50; regular price $2.50. 
Ladies’ Hand Made French Kid Newport Ties, 


$°.75; regular price, $2.75. 
EDWARD P. WHITE. 
French and American Fine Boots and Shoes, 


23 TREMONT ROW. tf 


GUY & BROTHERS, 








ea NATUR TATED 


CROCKERY AT LOW PRICES. 


33 BEDFORD STREET, BOSTON. 
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NEVER 
CRAPE 


TS a dye honse to have it spoiled, when you can, 

for the same price, have it refinished equal to 

new by the New England Crape and Lace Refinishing 

ompeng of 41 Winter street. Satisfaction — 
. tf. 


tee 





ESTABLISHED 1846. 





LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEE. 


Crystal Rolling Pin. 


A glass cylinder Roller upon wooden handles, pos- 
sessing grand advantages over the old wooden ro)ler. 
It is lighter. easier to use. ever clean and sweet, will 
not break, DOUGH WILL NOT STICK TO IT, and 
in hot weather can be filled with ice for nse. 

Miss Parloa, the Boston Cooking School, the head 
Cook Somerset Club, also the head Cook at Grand 
Hotel and Burnet House, Cincinnati, and many of 
the best Cooks and Caterers in that city. Boston and 
New York, and hundreds of ladies nnite in recom- 
mending it. 





PRICE 50 CENTS, 


Women Agents wanted, to whom a very liberal dis- 
count will be made. 


CRYSTAL ROLLING PIN CO., 
No, 3 School Street, Boston. 4w20 





712 aweek. $12a day at home easily made. Cost- 
ly Outfit free. True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


TY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Sosten. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college. receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 

The new Schoo! house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natura! His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodions. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 14 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 


Groom & Co., or by mail. 
ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


a week in_ your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree, H.Hatiett & Co., Portland, Maine. 














A. nape Fw peneiie, 

nbber Pencils an en- 

AUTOGRAPH holders, Ivory Paper Knives, 

Portfolios, Boxes of Paints, 

etc., etc., at Ward & Gay’s, 

ALBUMS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 
30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents: a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


UNION CORSETS 
with Dr. Jordan's 
CHEST-PROTECTING SPRING. 


For sale or made to order in any material desired, at 
Miss Bates’s rooms. ; 

Ladies are invited to call and examine this Corset, 
as it has advantages heretofore unknown. Also | 
new Waist, artistically desicned and of exquisite 
make. 

Improved Underwear a speciatly. Miss 
Bates will spare no effort to please her customers and 
merit a continuance of their favors. Room 7, 
129 Tremont St. 1tf 














SPRING AND SUMMER STYLES 


= = 
THE GREAT EMPORIUM OF FASHION. 


We have now on exhibition an immenee stock of new and elegant Spring garments, made expreeely for and 
especially adapted to the requirements of our retail trade, and embracing 


Cheviot Overcoats, Cassimere Suits, Flannel Trousers, 


Worsted Overcoats, Cheviot Suits, 
Flannel Suits, 
Spring Ulsterettes, Yacht Suits, 


Melton Overcoats, 


Cassimere Trousers, 
Cheviot Trousers, 
Worsted Trousers, 


For Men, Youths, Boys and Children, 


In styles, qualities and prices tco numerous to mention in the limits of a newspaper advertisement. 


THE OLD SOUTH CLOTHING COMPANY, 
315 and 317 Washington St., opposite Old South Church. 


GHEORGHE R. BRINE. 


2w20 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session wil! open on Thurs- 
eay, Octoter 2, 1879, in the commodions new college 





inical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. : 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
yerse Of material) to all matriculants of the year. 
or further information, Addres 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 
North College Ave. and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


A new article; inexpensive: 

V RI | four different sizes; ten era- 
sable surfaces; gilt edge, 

| smooth leather cover; a most 

| convenient memorandum 


| book. WARD & GAY, Sta- 
TABLETS | onan, 1£0 Devonshire St., 
} Boston. 
ROYAL Pownrr 
Absolutely Pure, 

“ROYAL” bas a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—becanse of its ungnestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfuiness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Roya! Baking Powder will ever be without it. 











Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 

t=” The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 





CORRESPONDENCE New varieties. Japanese, Pin 

Back, Days of the week in 
French and English, just re- 
ceived by Ward & Gay, Station 
ers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston, 


CARDS. 


JOHNSON'S NEW METHOD 


or 


HARMONY. 


$1.00) Just Published. 





By A. N. Jonnson. 


This new book is so simple and clear in its expla- 
nations,that any'mnsic teacher or amateur can get an 
excellent idea of the science, by simply reading it 
through. At the same time. a most thorongh course 
is marked ont for those who wish to be composers, in- 
cluding work for many months, withont, or still bet- 
ter with a teacher. housands can now learn that 
have not hitherto been able to do so. 


The Gospel of Joy 


Is received with the greatest favor by all who have 
examined it, and is, in itself, already a great suc- 


cess, Send forit. Use it in Conventions, Sabbath 
Schoo! Gatherings, and ‘“‘Congresses,’’ Camp, Praise, 
and Prayer meetings. (35 cts.) 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


(0 cts.) W. H. CUMMINGS. 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER. 


(80 cts.) Ernst Paver. 


ORGAN PRIMER. 


(80 cts.) Dr. STAINER. 


These are called ‘Primers,’ but are really hand- 
some and valuable books, containing so much infor- 
mation, sO many illustrations, cuts, and exercises.fas 
more properly to deserve the name of ‘Instruction 
Books.” 

They are part of the magnificent stock of Nove..o, 
Ewer & Co, London (of whom Ditson & Co. are the 
exclusive American Agents) and indicate the great 
valine of the Oratorios, Cantatas, Choruses (bound 
and separate) Glees, Anthems, &c., &c., which are 
always on hand. Every leader, teacher, and organist 
should have a catalogue, which will be sent free on 
application. 


GOonD NEws. 
By J. M. McIntson, (35 cts.) 


SHINING RIVER. 
By H. 8. & W. O. Perkins. (25 cts.) 
RIVER OF LiFe. 

By Pergins & Bentiry. (35 cts.) 
LiIivinG WATERS. 
By D. F. Hopees. (25 cts.) 
CHORAL PRAISL. 
By J. H. WaTERBURY. (25 cts. 

Five Sunday School Song Books that it is hard to 
beat, and which contain a great deal of fine music to 


be found nowhere else. 
Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


Boston. 








MARK TWAIN'S | MARCUS 
SCRAP BOOKS, WARD'S 
LAP TABLETS, | SCRAP BOOKS, 
POCKETBOOKS, | GOLD PENS, 
PORTFOLIOS, | PENCIL CASES, 
VISITING PENHOLDERS, 
CARDS, | STYLOGRAPH 
INKSTANDS, PEN, 
JAPANESE BOX PAPERS, 
NAPKINS, | EDISON'S 
CORRESPOND- | ELECTRIC PEN, 
ENCE CARDS, | MONOGRAMS, 
SHAKSPERIAN | FINE PAPERS, 
CALENDARS, | & ENVELOPES, 


Blank Books for the Counting House, 
School or Family; a stock complete in 
all its departments. 


WARD & GAY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS 
No. 180 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Locusts and Wild Honey, 


By Joun Brrrorens. 16mo. $1.50. May 1. 
Contents: The Pastoral Bees; Sharp Eyes; 
Strawberries; Is it going to Rain? Speckled Trout; 
Birds and Birds: A Bed of Bonghs; Birds’ Nesting; 
The Halcyon in Canada. 

A new book by this anthoris likea burst of sun- 
shine on aclondy day. Mr. Burroughs knows more 
a "nee than any man since Thoreau.—N, 
". Herald. 


Mr. Burroughs’ Previous Books. 
Wake Robin. 


Second edition, revised, enlarged, and illustrated. 
16mo. $1.50 
Contents: The Return of the Birds; In the Hem- 
locks; Adirondac; Birds’ Nests; Spring at the Capi- 
tal; Birch Broweings; The Bluebird; The Invitation. 


Winter Sunshine, 


New edition, revised and enlarged, with frontispiece 
illustration. lfmo. $1.50. 

Contents: Winter Sunshine: Exhilarations of 
the Road; The Snow-Walkers; The Fox; A March 
ya Autumn Tides; The Apple; An October 

road. 


Birds and Poets, with Oth- 


er Papers, 


16mo. $1.50. 

Contents: Birds and Poets; April; Touches of 
Nature; A Bird Medley; Spring Poems; Our Rural 
Divinity; Emerson; The Flight of the Eagle (Walt 
Whitman); Before Genius: Before Beauty. 

Mr. Burroughs, as a careful observer of nature, and 
one of the most fascinating descriptive writers, is an 
author whose reputation will constantly increase; for 
what he does is not only an addition to our informa- 
tion, but to the good literature that we put on the 
shelf with Thoreau and White of Selborne.—Hartford 
Courant. 

The minuteness of his observation, the keenness of 
his perception. give him areal originality, and hie 
sketches havea delightful oddity, vivacity, and fresh- 
ness— 7he Nation (New York.) 


Artists of the Nineteenth 


Century and Their Works, 


A Handbook containing 2050 Biographical Sketches. 
With fall Indexes. By Ciara Erskine CLEMENT 
and Lavrence Hutton. 2 vols. Crown Svo. $5.00 
This work is ~~ encyclopedia of information 

concerning the lives, styles, schools and works of 

the artists who have lived and wrought within the 
present century. It embraces in convenient compass 
such personal, characteristic and artistic facts as 

make the work indispensable for reference, and a 

= convenience for artists and art lovers and stu- 
ents. 


A Satchel Guide for the Va- 
cation Tourist in Europe, 


Edition of 1879, revised to date. With Maps Appen- 
<= one Memorandum Pages. 16mo. roan, flexible, 
” 


Beyond question the best compact Guide-Book, 
covering the whole ground of ordinary vacation trav- 
el in Europe. 


The Lady of the Aroostook, 


By W. D. Howetts. $2.00. 

Of all the charming stories that Howells has written, 
this iscertainly the most charming.— The Churchman 
(New York). 

The work abounds in the most exqnisite touches. 
It is full of grace, wit, delicacy, refinement, and felic- 
ities of expression.—Boston Gazette. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Roston. 
BOOKS OF TRAVEL 
OVER THE OCEAN. 


Or, Sicéuts AND ScENES IN ForEIGN Lanps. B 
Curtis GvILD, editor of ‘Boston Commercial Bul- 
letin.”” Crown Svo, cloth, $2. 50. 

This is certainly a collection of some of the most 
pan pen pictuyes of sights and scenes in foreign 
ands we have ever seen.—A/bion. 








ABROAD AGAIN; 


Or Fresno Forays tN FOREIGN FIEe.ps. 
with “Over the Ocean,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


An American Girl Abroad. 


By Miss ADELINE TRAFTON, author of ‘His Inher- 
tenes,” ‘Katherine Earle,’ etc. 16mo, illustrated, 
1.50 


Uniform 
By the same author. 





“The American Girl,” isa bright, merry-hearted 
girl, off for a good time, and her readers are of the 
opinion that the journey was a decided success.— 
Liberal Christian. 


BEATEN PATHS; 


Or, A Woman's Vacation. By Etta W. Toompson. 
16mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The anthor seems to have hit on just the most 
charming things to see, and talks of them in a charm- 
ing manner. —7ribune. 








Voyage of the Paper Canoe. 


A Geographical Journey of 2500 miles from \ a. ~ 
to the Gulf of Mexico, during the year 1874-5. B 
NATHANIEL H. Bienop, author of “A _Thousand- 
Mile Walk across South America.” Embellished 
with spirited illustrations and ten maps of the coast. 
Crown Svo, cloth, $2.50, 


ENGLAND 
FROM A BACK WINDOW. 


By James M. Battey }(the “Danbury News’’ Man,) 
author of “Lifein Danbury,’ “They All Do It,” 
etc. Fourth edition now ready. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The sketches are not mere humorons exaggerations, 

but contain a great deal of very sensible observation 

and graphic description.—Baltimore Gazette. 


MIDNIGHT 
Marches Through Persia, 


By Henry BALuantTIne, A. M,, with an introduction 
by President Seelye, of Amherst College. 12mo, 
cloth. Fully illustrated. $2.50. 








GETTING TO PARIS. 


A Book of Practice in French Conversation. By 
Francis 8S. Wittiams, A. M. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


VOYAGE A PARIS. 


La partie francaise d'un livre d’exercises de conversa- 
tion francaise. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 








THE TRIP TO ENGLAND. 


By Wru14mM WrnTER. An unique and dainty volume, 
12mo, 75 cents. 

A delightful experience of ten weeksin England 
and France. A memorial of lovely scenes and happy 
moments. Dedicated to Whitelaw Reid, of the New 
York Tribune. 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogues mailed free. 





LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of al! kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Walists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 

STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS, 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes, 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. First Floor. 6m44 





HYGiENIC 


UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Bee 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 East lith St.,N.¥.City. 








POCKET 


For ladies or oe ny in t 
variety of finish and in all sizes. 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 


BOOKS. shire St., Boston, 





LAVINIA GOODELL. ANGIE KING. 


GOODELL & KING, 


Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office. Money to 
Loan. Business attended to with promptness #1.d 
dispatch. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and joints, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Being 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and deep- 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonons, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 








LAP A most convenient article for 
writing upon when held in the 

— a 4 os each, up- 

~ wards, ar jay, Stationers, 
TABLETS. 180 Devonshire St., Boston. ==. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles from Epiaseiphie, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and eceive the same degrees, 

For catalcgue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, Terms, &c., address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 





ons ¢ ane meet complete arsort- 
ments 0 ank Books in the city. 

BLANK be found at our store. Journale. Led 

gers, Cash Books, Pass Books, Memo- 

randum Books, Note Books for Stu- 

| mye Par ue i bind- 

> ngs and of all sizes. ard & Gay, 

BOOKS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston’ 

FOR 


PENANG, SPRING 


MADRAS, AND 
SUMMER. 


CHEVIOT BUSINESS 
SHIRTS. 


SHIRTING 150 NEW PATTERNS. 


WM. F. NICHOLS & CO. 
HABERDASHERS, 


67 TREMONT ST, 
Tremont House, BOSTON. 


etf 





AND 








NOTICE. 


Having made extensive alterations in my building 
and moved down one ant, thereby having al) m 
rooms connected, persons that have been in the babit 
of going up two flights for the past fifteen years will 
find it a great improvement. I have added to my 
large stock of 


EASY CHAIRS, 


Comprising some five hundred different patterns. I 
have placed in my rooms for the epring trade fifty 


PARLOR SETS, 


Every one a new STYLE, and all FIRsT-cLass work. 


oe LOUNGES 
PATENT ROCKERS 


In fifty different styles, and a]] new and warranted. 
Any of the above articles can and wiL be sold cheap- 
er for the grade of work than can be obtained in New 
England. Persons that have their doubts I would be 
pleased to have them call and examine for themselves. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
m* §. F. SOMERS, 


544 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Opposite Adams Honse, One flight up. 
134m 
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During a recent visit to Ithaca, N. Y., I 
‘was much interested in the procession of 
students that daily toiled up the University 
hill, like a train of pilgrims moving to some 
sacred shrine. As I watched them each 
morning, I saw to my surprise and amuse- 
ment that many carried large mirrors! I 
laughingly said to a professor, ‘‘What van- 
ity is this! a Cornell student cannot go to 
‘walk without a looking-glass!” But the 
teply was, ‘‘ What you call mirrors are 
drafting-boards used by the students who 
take architecture.” I was silenced, yet I 
did not forget the fellows who had so much 
amused me, and as I thought of them they 
seemed to symbolize a grave truth. 

In a general way, we all admit that every 
one carries a mirror, not for his own use, to 
be sure, but of great use, it may be, to his 
neighbor. Our imitative dispositions make 
us accurate reflectors of one another. The 
child does not sit long by a puddle making 
mud-pies before another little urchin has his 
finger in; and it is easy enough to tell at 
night who a boy's playmates have been, if 
you only notice the words that he uses, the 
faces he makes. The little monkey is but 
giving you a copy of what he has seen and 
heard during the day. Woe to the ‘‘grown 
folks” who do not care to see themselves in 
caricature. 

A few weeks ago I was sitting opposite a 
three-year-old whuse father, becoming great- 
ly amused at something, clapped his hand 
on the table. In an instant, down went the 
little fist of pa’s junior, and not once, but 
twice, thrice, and again, till the dishes rat- 
tled with fear. Then spoke thesire, ‘‘Papa 
made a mistake when he brought down his 
hand so hard; he didn’t mean to.” Such 
humiliating confessions is a child ever 
wringing from its parents by showing them 
their own images in its tiny reflector. The 
‘Purity cigar” does not seem to merit its 
name when it appears, even in the form of 
a stick, in the sweet baby mouth, and papa 
himself feels half-ashamed to smoke before 
little Will. 

The boy grows to manhood, but he does 

not lose the imitative faculty that makes 
him a mirror of others. True, we often 
speak of the proverbial copyist, the ‘‘hea- 
sthen Chinee,” as if God, having created 
‘him in the earliest ages, has expended upon 
“him the whole supply of imitative ability, 
yet, ah me! the fashions—they prove enough 
—why look we further to show that China 
has but shared with the rest of the world? 

But we are natural as well as artificial re- 
fiectors of one another, unconscious reveal- 
ers of character. Grandma went on board 
a modern steamer and walking up to the 
pier-glass she saw an old lady approaching. 
“I wonder if you are as tired as I am?” she 
said compassionately, and the kindly old 
face looked towards her in silent sympathy. 
“Just about, I guess,” said Uncle George, 
and grandma saw that she was addressing 
her own image. Our neighbor’s eyes are 
like the pier-glass; looking in, we see our- 
selves. 

Yet while we recognize the outward sim- 
ilarity among men, we are loth to admit a 
corresponding likeness within, and here ap- 
pears the reason we do not oftener study 
our characters by the light of other lives. 
A German praising his favorite preacher 
exclaims, ‘‘Whatever Dr. Dee says is so 
becoming!” Now we each have a pet the- 
ory that not only whatever we say, but 
whatever we do is becoming. What is rude- 
ness in others is ‘‘eccentricity” in ourselves. 
“Tobacco is a vile weed,” remarks young 
Tompkins loftily as he puffs the smoke 
from his well-trimmed moustache, ‘‘but it 
can be used with perfect neatness,” he adds, 
replacing in his mouth the little cigarette- 
holder. A common smoker with aclay-pipe 
is to be despised, but not he with his dainty 
cigarettes—he, the elegant Tompkins! 

“There is too much talk about religion,” 
says Mr. Gibbs, the ‘‘Modern Reformer,” 
(the capitals are his own) ‘‘let religion go 
for the present, while we see that the com- 
mon principles of justice are inculcated and 
enforced.” Then he leaves the Reform 
Club and goes—home to his wife? no, in- 
deed; but to spend the evening with a 
young woman who declares that ‘‘on all lit- 
erary points, Mr. Gibbs is her oracle.’’ To 
steal a lady’s purse wouid seem to Mr. 
G. quite contrary to the principles of jus- 
tice, but to rob his own wife of her hus- 
band’s time and thought and so at last of 
her happiness—that never struck him as 
being unjust. To be sure the cases are par- 
allel, but somehow he himself defies justice 
in such a quiet becoming manner! 

But even toadmit that you resemble other 
men in your deeds is something quite dif- 

ferent from acknowledging that your char- 
acters tend the same way. Jolly Tom 
Benson lay dead. Such a pity it seemed. 
Nobody loved life better than he. For 
years there had not been a grand dinner in 
the city where he had not been present, 
making the feasters merry, not only by his 
relish of the viands, but also by his ready 
wit. Then, again, he was quite literary in 
his way, and could repeat poems by the 
hour. ‘Too bad that Benson made such a 
beast of himself,” said a refined, scholarly 
man, as he turned with loathing from the 
drunkard’s remains. Yet that very scholar 
was every day taking liquor for his health. 


You see there was no danger of his follow- 
ing Benson down the road to ruin, their 
“tendencies” were so unlike. 

Do some scientists declare that all man- 
kind sprang from a single protoplasmic 
drop? That does well for theory, but in 
practice we incline to the doctrine of sepa- 
rate creations. After all, in real life who 
does not adopt this creed? ‘‘I believe that 
God created the atom that I call my neigh- 
bor; I believe that He then sought out mat- 
ter more ethereal, He fashioned it as a man, 
He informed it with life, and I sprang into 
being!” If we could once convince our- 
selves that the dis tinction between ego and 
non-ego is not so marked, we should no 
longer sigh with young Burns, for, as we 
looked around, the pow’r the giftie’d gie us 
to see oursels as others see us. Here a ray 
and there a beam from the lives of others 
would mirror back to us our own linea- 
ments. Evi] in our brother would seem 
evil in us, but good in him would seem to 
us worth the having. 

Well for the soul that sees in its image as 
reflected from other souls no gaunt specter 
—the skeleton of a selfish life—but the 
beautiful personation of love, and joy, and 
peace. : 8, L. 


SUFFRAGE A NATURAL RIGHT. 


When Thomas Jefferson penned the im- 
mortal document which sought to justify 
before the civilized world the determination 
of the colonies to sever the tie which bound 
them to the mother country, and to take 
their place among independent nations, he 
based that justification upon the principle 
that “‘just governments derive their powers 
from the consent of the governed.” It was 
the enunciation of a new truth, and one dia- 
metrically opposed to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of monarchical government. The 
king claimed to rule by right divine; his 
authority was in the nature of a grant from 
the King of Kings, and of course, independ- 
ent of the consent of his subjects. One or 
the other of these theories must underlie all 
civil government. In other words, the civil 
ruler holds his rightful authority by divine 
right, as a vicegerent of the Almighty, inde- 
pendent of the will of his subjects, or his 
right is derived from the consent of those 
who are governed. The first is monarchy— 
the second democracy. If the first be the 
true theory, then democracy is a wicked and 
infamous usurpation of powers never con- 
ferred upon the people; the principle claimed 
by Jefferson as axiomatic is a baseless false- 
hood; our whole governmental system is 
built upon false principles; the revolt against 
the authority of George the Third was a 


crime. 
On the other hand, if just governments 


derive their powers from the consent of the 
governed, then Suffrage is a natural right, 
inherent in all rational human beings, and 
all persons are entitled to its exercise on im- 
partial terms. Any law or regulation which 
requires of one person, who is subject to the 
government, any condition which is not 
required of every other person in order to 
the enjoyment of this natural right, is a 
gross and cruel outrage, wholly indefensi- 
ble and utterly at variance with the princi- 
ples upon which this nation is founded. 

The only logical escape from the conclu- 
sion herein stated is to deny the premises; 
and that involves the overthrow of all gov- 
ernment by the people, and a concession of 
all the monstrous claims of the defenders of 
kingly authority. It is therefore not to be 
wondered at that there have been so few at- 
tempts to present arguments against impar- 
tial Suffrage. No man of sufficient mental 
ability to comprehend a principle or recog- 
nize a logical conclusion, cares to stultify 
himself by attempting so hopeless a task as 
presenting valid reasons why half the peo- 
ple should be peremptorily disfranchised, 
while claiming the inestimable value of the 
Suffrage to himself. The supreme impu- 
dence of such a claim; the egotistic and sel- 
fish disposition betrayed by it—while not 
anomalous in human nature, is not supposed 
to be characteristic of honorable men. A 
fitting counterpart may be found in the his- 
toric resolutions of the disciples of Brigham 
Young: 

Resolved, That the earth is the Lord’s and the full- 


ness thereof. 
Resolved, That the Lord has given the earth to his 


saints. 
Resolved, That we are the saints. 
Saad 
PRIVATE COLLEGIATE INSTRUCTION FOR 
WOME 








CIRCULAR NO. 2. 


The undersigned is authorized to give the 
following information regarding the con- 
ditions of admission to the courses of study 
which will be offered to women by Pro- 
fessors and other Instructors of Harvard 
College during the academic years 1879- 
80 and 1880-81. These courses will be 
similar to those given in the College, and 
will be continued if they prove successful. 
A statement of the courses offered for the 
year 1879-80 will be given in a later cir- 
cular. 

Any one will be admitted to the instruc- 
tion here offered who presents herself at the 
Harvard University Preliminary Examina- 
tion for Women, and passes satisfactorily in 
any eight of the following subjects: 

1. English. 

2. Physical Geography. 

8. Botany or Physics. 

4. Mathematics 1 (Arithmetic; Algebra 
through equations of the first degree, in- 
cluding Proportions, Fractions, and Com- 





mon Divisor). 





5. Mathematics 2 = through Quad- 
ratics; Plane Geometry). 

6. History. 

7. French. 


This examination will be held in Cam- 
bridge, New York, Philadelphia, and Cin- 
cinnati, beginning Wednesday, May 28, 
1879. The regular fee for the examination 
is $15.00. For this year a special examina- 
tion will be held in Cambridge, during the 
last week in September, for those who are 
unable to be present at the regular time. 

The advanced examinations in Greek, 
Latin, and Mathematics, or any of them, 
may be substituted for the same number of 
preliminary examinations in other depart- 
ments. The preliminary examinations in 
Greek, Latin, and Mathematics (1 and 2), 
together with the advanced examinations in 
two of these subjects, and the preliminary 
examinations in two other subjects, will 
constitute an examination substantially the 
same as that required for admission to Har- 
vard College. 

Courses of study will be arranged to meet 
the wants of those who have passed the full 
examination in any of the ways above pro- 
vided, and higher courses will be open to 
those who are competent to pursue them. 
But no one will be admitted to any course 
in Greek, Latin, or Mathematics unless she 
has passed the preliminary examination in 
that subject. Those who intend to give 
special attention to any of these three stud- 
ies are advised to pass also the advanced ex- 
amination in that study. 

Applicants who pass on a smaller number 
of subjects than eight may be admitted, at 
the discretion of the Managers, to such 
courses as they seem qualified to pursue. 

Special students who wish to pursue only 
higher courses of study will not be required 
to pass the above examinations, provided 
they satisfy the instructors of their ability 
to pursue these special courses with advant- 
age. 

Two hours of instruction a week will be 
given in each course of study during the 
academic year of about thirty-five weeks. 
Four courses of advanced studies or five of 
more elementary studies will be regarded as 
a full year’s work. The fee for the full 
year’s instruction will be $200. The fees for 
single courses will vary from $75 to $100. 

For further information application may 
be made to, ARTHUR GILMAN, Secretary, 

5 Phillips Place. 

Cambridge, April 19, 1879. 
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A MISTAKE, 


Epitors JOURNAL :—I have heard of prin- 
ters’ D——Is all my life, but never supposed 
one capable of making such a blunder as to 
suppose the convention at Milford chose a 
co-operative committee of fourteen to urge 
women to secure the right to vote for me 
“Secretary School Committees.” As I cer. 
tainly made no such report as secretary of 
the convention, please correct the error. 
You also have the name of Mrs. B. D. 
Godfrey as one of the committee, it should 
be Mr. B. D. Godfrey. Yours, 

A. T. WILKINSON. 

Milford, May 19, 1879. 

[A very excellent housekeeper once said, 
‘‘Mistakes happen in the best of families, 
else they would not happen in mive.” So 
we say to the above. Eps. W. J.] 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


We have just been shown Graves’ Patent 
Lounge Bed, also their ‘‘Crescent’’ woven- 
wire mattrass, and would advise our readers 
that they are economy par ezcellence. You 
reta better ded for $10 in ‘‘Graves’ Lounge 

ed,” than bedstead, spring mattrass and 
bolster costing $10; and thus the Lounge 
Bed costs nothing, and the case is the same 
as the price advances, till at $30 you get 
equal to a nice finished black walnut bed 
stead and mattress, set on 42 spiral springs 
that would cost $30; and so you have for 
no cost a large Hair seat Parlor sofa or 
Lounge, and save rent of one room. 

The June number of ‘‘The Nursery” closes 
the twenty-fifth volume, and now is the time 
to subscribe. It is a fixed fact that this 
dainty book has been adopted as a primary 
reader in the Boston Schools. A better ed- 
ucator for youngsters could never be origi- 
nated, and we ‘‘children of a larger growth” 
may justly consider ourselves defrauded of 
Nursery rights. 

‘Everything for woman's wear is offered 
at $5,” was said of Mrs. Fogg’s goods last 
week. Certainly she offers goods for more 
or less dollars, but we really referred to her 
number, 5 Hamilton Place. 

The Boston Commission Bureau, which 
has been established for the convenience of 
parties and retail dealers in this city and 
throughout the country, supplies a want in- 
—a economy of purse, time and temper 
long felt. Ladies while summering from 
home, and others abroad, will find this bu- 
reau of great assistance. Mrs. Ward’s taste 
and tact in selecting goods we recognize 
and advise thoroughly. The advertisement 
tells the whole useful story of advantages. 

An extensive variety of upholstery goods, 
window shades and paper hangings are of- 
fered at 181 Washington street, which we 
advise our readers to examine. As Corse, 
Woodbury & Smith, make a specialty of 
these goods, they can better furnish one’s 
residence throughout with finer taste and 
style, and with better satisfaction to the 
dwellers therein, than any furniture house. 
Their window and paper hangings are exqui- 
site in design and quality, and their prices 
very reasonable. Just now great bargains 
are offered. 

















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.— Monday 
May 26, 3.30 Pp. w. Mr. Frank A. Hill, on “ she 
Mound Builders of North America.” 

Moral Education Association.—The An- 
nual Meet of the Moral Education Association 
will be held in Freeman Place 
May 29. at 10 a.m. Mrs. Abba G. Woolson, Rev. 

ic Hinckley, Mrs. A. M. Rev. Dr. With- 
row, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells m. H. Baldwin, 
Miss Mary F. Eastman, Rev. Elizabeth M. Brace, 
and others, will address the meeting. All are cor- 
dially invited. 


The Ladies’ Physiol Institute 
havea Public Anniversary M , Thursday, May 
29, at 3e.m.,in Wesleyan Hall. ercises to con- 
sist of short remarks by Dr. A. B. Ha: , Rev. F. W. 
Warren, LL.D., D. G. Woodvine. M.D., L.A Phillips. 
M.D., Miss Eastman, Prof. Perkins, Sarah E. Sher- 
man, M.D., A. O. Hamilton, M.D., Rev. W. H. Cud- 
worth, D.D. Singing by Mrs. M. F. Whitney, and 
others; Reading by Hosea H. Lincoln, Esq. (master 
Lyman School, East Boston.) 


Ladies Shoppiag in Boston will find lodgings 
and single meals at 37 Temple street. Board by the 
week, $3.09 for ladies; $4.00 for gents. 
4u Miss Noursz, Proprietor. 


Mrs. 0. P. Flynt will exhibit during Anni- 
versary Week at her house, 319 Columbus avenue, 
from 7 o'clock, a.m. until 10 P.m., models of im- 
proved Underclothing for women and children, illus- 
trating the best modes extant ior under-dressing to 
promote comfort, health, and beauty. There will be 
a competent person in attendance all the time to ex- 

lain. Highland street Columbus Ave. {cars pass the 

oor every few minutes. 21 

















The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, at 4 Park St., 8 to do for 
women what the pean Men's Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free reading-rcc=, free class- 
es, social entertaiuments, Sunday afternoon meetings, 
an Employmert Bureau for the higher employments 
of women. an Industrial Department and a Protec- 
tive Department. 

The Employment Committee receive applications 
every day between the hours of eleven and twelve. 
Persons seeking employment are required to bring 
written references. 

The Industrial Department receives for sale, upon 
a small commission, any articles of Woman's work, 
and solicits the patronage of all who wish to help wo- 
men to help themselves. 

The Protective Department concerns itself with the 
interest of working-women general'y, and provides 
the services of a lawyer, wthout euarge, for those 
whose wages are unjustly withheld. Complaints re- 
ceived between the hours of three and five on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Membership 
to the Union,one dollar annually. 








CARTER'S | PERFECT WRITING PAPER. 


AMERICAN 
PAPER 
«| eseemetenzat 


SCRAP PAPERS, 
—FOR— 
STUDENT AND SCHOOL USES, 
10 Cents a Pound, 
H. H. CARTER, 
9 Beacon Street, Boston, i14#f 


BOSTON 
Commission Bureau. 


HIS branch of business has been established for 
the convenience of Private Parties and Retail 
Dealers in this city and throughout the country. 

By referring to this Burean, expense, time, and 
strength can be saved, as goods can be bought at the 
lowest figures. 

Dress Materials, Checkings, Bridal Trousseaux, 
Laces, Millinery, Children’s Wardrobes, Housekeep- 
ing Furnishings, Trimmings, Jewelry, Stationery, 
and all kinds of goods, will be selected with judg- 
ment for the purchaser, whether it is for a large or 
small amount. 

When writing an order, please be explicitin statin 
the amount to be allowed, and enclose the sum in tub 
for the purchases, as it will prove advantageous to all 
parties concerned. 

If samples are desired, enclose fifty cents, as com- 
pensation for the time taken in selecting them; also a 
stamp where a return letter is requested for informa- 
tion as to the value of goods, etc. 

Goods will be carefully purchased, and promptly 
despatched. Please address 

MRS. HELEN JOSEPHINE WARD, 
11 Hamilton Place, cor. Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 

Rererences—C. F. Hovey & Co., Chandler & Co., 
Spalding, Wales & Co.. Alanson Bigelow, Jr. (of the 
firm of Bigelow & Kennard), Hon. Frank A. Allen, 
Hon. Samuel! B. Rindge, Frank A. Kennedy, Dr. Mary 
Safford-Blake, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and others. 


Hours—l10to 12A, M.and2to4 P.M. 
4wil7 


ONLY 
30 Cents a Pound 








Call and examine. 
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~ 139 BLACKSTONE ST, - 
——— BOSTON, ASS ceeme 2/0 70 $50. 


HE “CRESCENT* WOVEN WIRE BED, 

with a very thin mattress, makes THE BEST 
BED. Price $11. 8. GRAVES & SON, 139 Black- 
stone Street. 21 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 
Homeopathist. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Office hours from 1 to 8 Pp. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston, 





Office hours from 8 to 9 a. m., and 2to4P. x. 1y10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. x. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. Getty. 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 








—_  (& For JUNE, 2) 


1879.--PRICE REDUCED--81.50 
THE NURSERY, 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest 
Readers, 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. Send 
Sor a Sample Number and Premium List 10 cts. 


JOHN L. SHOREY. *Secscontmases 
THE HOME GUEST. 


ONLY $1.00 PER ANNUM. 


A literary and family paper—8 pages—40 colu 

Read its Fashion Articles, Bountiful Hand, Chil. 

dren's Corner, Puzzle and Penmanship Departments. 

Beautiful present to every subscriber who pays 15 

cents extra. AGENTS WANTED. Sample and 

terms to agents for 3-centstamp. Address 

HEN DDER, Publisher, 

50 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


ZUCCATO'S PAPYROGRAPH 








is a new invention for 
the rapid production of 
fac-simile copies of any 
writing, drawing, or 
other work which can 
pe Gene with pen and 
ok. 
wei UTOGRAPH 
4. LETTERS, 
Mowe Circulars, Music, etc., 
: : are first written upon a 
sheet of paper, in the usual way, and from this writ- 
ten sheet 
500 COPIES PER HOUR 

may be panies upon any kind of dry paper, or other 
material, in a common Copying Press. 

This is the Most Simple, Rapid and 
Economical Process yet Discovered, 
Thousands are already in successful use in Gov- 

ernment Offices, Colleges, Academies, Public and 
Private Schools, Railway and Insurance Offices. Also 
by business men, lawyers, clergymen, Sunday schoo! 
superintendents, miesionaries and others. 

ihe Simmons Hardware Co., of St. Louis. says of 

it: ‘Our Papyrograph, purchased some time since, 
gives entire satisfaction. Would not be without it for 
$1000 a year. 
For specimens of work, price-list, etc., address 
with stamp, 
THE PAPYROGRAPH CO., 
43 and 45 Shetucket St., 
Norwich, Conn., 
Dr. J. H. DICKERMAN, 
18 Arch St., Boston. 
Local Agents Wanted. it 


Carpets 


SPRING TRADE. 









We are in constant receipt of 


NOVELTIES, 


in the best grades of 
AXMINISTER, WILTON. 


BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY AND INGRAIN 


CARPETINGS! 


LOVEJOY & CO., 
179 Tremont Street. 














Black Walnut Chamber Suite No. 901. 


PRICE COMPLETE. TEN PIECES—$100— 


This Engraving represents the finest Suite for the price ever exhibited in this market. The stock is se!ect- 
ed with great care. The Panels being of the very best French walnut burl, the draw ends {made of cherry. 
The mirror 40x26 heavy French flats and best Italian marble tops. Thirty other styles of solid walnut suites 


in stock about this price. 


A page from PAINE’S New Illustrated Furniture Price list 
Manufactory and Salesrooms 


48 CANAL AND 141 FRIEND STS., 
Boston, 
Illustrated price list mailed free of postage. 
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